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lyTEW Statutes having just been made by the Crown, 
^ on the recommendation of the Council, for the 
purpose of adapting the Professorship I have the 
honour to hold to the present requirements of the 
University, this seems a fit occasion for saying a few 
words on the study of Modern History in Oxford, 
and the functions of this Chair in relation to that 
study. I made some remarks on the subject in com- 
mencing my first course with my class ; but the new 
statutes were then only under consideration, and 
before venturing to address the University, I wished 
to see something of the state of the Modern History 
school, and the duties of my Chair. 

This Chair was founded in the reign of George I., 
and its original object was to train students for the 
public service. The foundation was double, one Chair 
here and one at Cambridge. Attached to each Chair 
were two teachers of modern languages, and twenty 
King's scholars, whose education in history and the 
modern languages the Professor was to superintend ; 
and the most proficient among whom he was to re- 
commend from time to time for employment, at home 
or abroad, in the service of the State. Diplomacy 
was evidently the first object of the foundation, for 
a knowledge of treaties is mentioned in the letters 
patent of foundation as specially necessary for the 
public interest. Some subsequent regulations, though 
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of doubtful validity, named International Law and 
Political Economy, with the method of reading Modern 
History and Political Biography, as the subjects for 
the Professor's lectures. Thus the whole foundation 
may be said to have been in great measure an anti- 
cipation of the late resolution of the University to 
found a school of Law and Modern History. The 
Professorship of Modern History, the Professorship 
of Political Economy, the Chichele Professorship of 
Diplomacy, the Professor and Teachers of the Modern 
Languages, do now for the students of our present 
school just what the Professor of History and his 
two teachers of Modern Languages were originally 
intended to do for the twenty King's scholars under 
their care. The whole of these subjects have further 
been brought into connection, in the new school, with 
their natural associate, the study of Law. 

I have failed, in spite of the kind assistance of my 
friends, the Librarian of the Bodleian and the Keeper 
of the Archives, to trace the real author of what we 
must allow to have been an enlightened and far-sighted 
scheme — a scheme which, had it taken effect, might 
have filled the Parliament and the public service of 
the last century with highly-trained legislators and 
statesmen, and perhaps have torn some dark and 
disastrous pages from our history. It is not likely 
that the praise is due to the King himself, who, 
though not without sense and public spirit, was in- 
different to intellectual pursuits. Conjecture points 
to Sir Robert Walpole. That Minister was at the 
height of power when the Professorship was founded 
under George I. When the foundation was confirmed 
under George II. , he had just thrust aside the feeble 
pretensions of Sir Spencer Compton, and gathered the 



reins of government, for a moment placed in the weak 
hands of the favourite, again into his own strong and 
skilful grasp. If Walpole was the real founder, if he 
even as minister approved the foundation, it is a 
remarkable testimony from a political leader of a turn 
of mind practical to coarseness, and who had dis- 
carded the literary statesmen of the Sorners and 
Halifax school, to the value of high political edu- 
cation as a qualification for the public service. It 
is also creditable to the memory of a minister, the re- 
puted father of the system of Parliamentary corrup- 
tion, that he should have so far anticipated one of the 
best of modern reforms as to have been willing to 
devote a large amount of his patronage to merit, and 
to take that merit on the recommendation of Univer- 
sities, one of which, at least, was by no means friendly 
to the Crown. 

King George L, however, or his Minister, was not 
the first of English rulers who had endeavoured to 
draw direct from the University a supply of talented 
and highly-educated men for the service of the State. 
I almost shrink from mentioning the name which 
intrudes so grimly into the long list of the Tory and 
High Church Chancellors of Oxford. But it was at 
least the nobler part of Cromwell's character which 
led him to protect Oxford and Cambridge from the 
levelling fanaticism of his party, to make himself our 
Chancellor, to foster our learning with his all-perva- 
ding energy, and to seek to draw our choicest youth 
to councils which it must be allowed were always 
filled, as far as the evil time permitted, with an eye 
to the interest of England and to her interest alone. 
Cromwell's name is always in the mouths of those 
who despise or hate high education, who call, in every 



public emergency, for native energy and rude common 
sense, — for no subtle and fastidious philosophers, but 
strong practical men. They seem to think that he 
really was a brewer of Huntingdon who left his low call- 
ing in a fit of fanatical enthusiasm to lead a great cause 
(great, whether it were the right cause or the wrong,) 
in camp and council, to win Dunbar against a general 
who had foiled Wallenstein, to fascinate the imagina- 
tion of Milton, and by his administration at home and 
abroad to raise England, in five short years and on the 
morrow of a bloody civil war, to a height of greatness 
to which she still looks back with a proud and wistful 
eye. Cromwell, to use his own words, " was by birth 
a gentleman, living neither in any considerable height, 
nor yet in obscurity ;" he was educated, suitably to 
his birth, at a good classical school ; he was at Cam- 
bridge ; he read law ; but what was much more than 
this, he, who is supposed to have owed his power to 
ignorance and narrowness of mind, had brooded almost 
to madness over the deepest questions of religion and 
politics, and, as a kinsman of Hampden and an active 
member of Hampden's party, had held intimate con- 
verse on those questions with the profoundest and 
keenest intellects of that unrivalled age. And there- 
fore his ambition, if it was treasonable, was not low. 
Therefore he bore himself always not as one who 
gambled for a stake, but as one who struggled for a 
cause. Therefore the great soldier loved the glory of 
peace above the glory of war, and the moment he 
could do so, sheathed his victorious sword ; therefore, 
if he was driven to govern by force, he was driven 
to it with reluctance, and only after long striving to 
govern by nobler means; therefore he kept a heart 
above tinsel, and, at a height which had turned the 



head of Csesar, remained always master of himself; 
therefore he loved and called to his council-board 
high and cultivated intellect, and employed it to 
serve the interest of the State without too anxiously 
enquiring how it would serve his own ; therefore he 
felt the worth of the Universities, saved them from 
the storm which laid throne and altar in the dust, and 
earnestly endeavoured to give them their due place 
and influence as seminaries of statesmen. Those who 
wish to see the conduct of a real brewer turned into 
a political chief should mark the course of Santerre 
in the French Revolution. Those who wish to see 
how power is wielded without high cultivation and 
great ideas, should trace the course of Napoleon, 
so often compared with Cromwell, and preferred to 
him ; — of Napoleon the great despiser of philoso- 
phers ; — and ask whether a little of the philosophy 
which he despised might not have mitigated the 
vulgar vanity which breathes through his bulletins, 
and tempered his vulgar lust of conquest with some 
regard for nobler things. It would indeed be a flaw 
in nature if that which Arnold called the highest 
earthly work, the work of government, were best per- 
formed by blind ignorance and headlong force, or by a 
cunning which belongs almost as much to brutes as 
man. The men who have really left their mark on 
England, the founders of her greatness from Alfred to 
the Elizabethan statesmen, and from the Elizabethan 
statesmen down to Canning and Peel, have been cul- 
tivated in various ways ; some more by study, some 
more by thought ; some by one kind of study, some 
by another : but in one way or other they have been 
all cultivated men. The minds of all have been fed 
and stimulated, through one channel or other, with 
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the great thoughts of those who had gone before 
them ; and prepared for action by lofty meditations, 
the parents of high designs. 

The attempt of the Crown, however, to- found a 
political school at Oxford and Cambridge by means 
of this Professorship, must be said, at the time, to 
have failed. Perhaps at Oxford the Whig seed fell on 
a Jacobite soil. Long after this the evils of a disputed 
succession were felt here, and the University was the 
slave of one of the two political factions, to the utter 
loss of her true power and her true dignity as the im- 
partial parent of good and great citizens for the whole 
nation. The Jacobite Hearne has recorded in his Diary 
his anguish at the base condescension of the Convocation 
in even returning thanks for the Professorship to the 
royal founder, whom he styles " the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, commonly called King George I." Nor does 
the new study in itself seem to have been more wel- 
come, at this time, than other innovations. The Con- 
vocation point their gratitude especially to that part 
of the royal letter which promises " that the hours 
for teaching His Majesty's scholars the Modern Lan- 
guages shall be so ordered, as not to interfere with 
those already appointed for their academical studies." 
What the academical studies were which were to be 
so jealously guarded against the intrusion of Modern 
History and Modern Languages, whart they were even 
for one who came to Oxford, gifted, ardent, eager to 
be taught, is written in the autobiography of Gibbon. 
It is written in every history, every essay, every novel, 
every play which describes or betrays the manners of 
the clergy and gentry of England in that dissolute, 
heartless, and unbelieving age. It is written in the 
still darker records of faction, misgovernment, ini- 



quity in the high places both of Church and State, 
and in the political evils and fiscal burdens which 
have been bequeathed by those bad rulers even to our 
time. The corruption was not universal, or the nation 
would never have lifted its head again. The people 
received the religion which the gentry and clergy 
had rejected: the people preserved the traditions of 
English morality and English duty: the people re- 
paired, by their unflagging industry, the waste of pro- 
fligate finance, and of reckless and misconducted wars. 
But as to the character of the upper classes, whose 
educational discipline the Convocation of that day 
were so anxious to guard against the intrusion of 
new knowledge, there cannot be two opinions. We 
have left that depravity far behind us, but in the 
day of its ascendancy perhaps its greatest source was 
here. 

But not only was Oxford lukewarm in encouraging 
the new studies ; the Crown, almost unavoidably, 
failed to do its part. At the time of the foundation 
Walpole was all-powerful, and might have spared a 
part of the great bribery fund of patronage for the 
promotion of merit. But soon followed the fierce 
Parliamentary struggles of his declining hour, when 
the refusal of a place in a public office might have 
cost a vote, a vote might have turned a division, and 
an adverse division might not only have driven the 
hated minister from place, but have consigned him to 
the Tower. After the fall of Walpole came a long 
reign of corruption, connived at, though not shared, 
even by the soaring patriotism of Chatham, in which 
it would have been in vain to hope that anything 
which could be coveted by a boroughmonger would 
be bestowed upon a promising student. Under these 
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most adverse circumstances, few King's Scholars seem 
ever to have been appointed. The Scholars, and the 
commission given by the original statutes to the Pro- 
fessor to recommend the most diligent for employment 
under the Crown, have now, after long abeyance, been 
formally abolished by the Council in framing the new 
statutes ; I confess, a little to my regret. The abuse 
of patronage drove the nation to the system of com- 
petitive examination. Competitive examination, in its 
turn, may be found to have its drawbacks. In that 
case, there may be a disposition to try honest recom- 
mendation by public bodies ; and in that event, it 
might not have been out of place for the Universities 
to remind the Government of the expressed desire 
and the old engagement of the Crown. 

In the meantime, Modern History and its associate 
studies enjoy the more certain encouragement of a 
Modern History School and academical honours. They 
also enjoy, or ought to enjoy, the encouragement of 
being the subjects of examination for the Fellowships 
of All Souls ; a College destined, by the Statesman 
who founded it, in great measure for the study of the 
Civil Law, that study which once formed the States- 
men of Europe and connected the Universities with 
the cabinets of Kings, and the wealthy and powerful 
professors of which, in Italy, its most famous seat, 
sleep beside great princes, magistrates, and nobles, in 
many a sumptuous tomb. 

Possibly, also, the School of Law and Modern His- 
tory being practically a modified revival of the Faculty 
of Law in the University, the subjects of examination 
for the degree of B.C.L., and the qualifications for 
the degree of D.C.L. might be modified in a corre- 
sponding manner. If this were done, I should not 
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despair of seeing a real value imparted to these 
degrees. I would commend this point to the con- 
sideration of the Council. 

The University seems to have had two objects in 
instituting the New Schools, that of increasing in- 
dustry by bringing into play the great motive power 
of love of a special subject, and that of making edu- 
cation a more direct training for life. These are the 
titles of the History School to continued support, 
even if its state for some time to come should need 
indulgence; as indulgence I fear it will long need, 
unless the University should see fit to place it under 
more regular and authoritative guidance, and unless 
the difficulties which Colleges find in providing per- 
manent tuition in this department, can be in some way 
overcome. 

That the love of a special subject is a great spur to 
industry, needs no proof ; and it has never yet been 
shewn that the mind is less exercised when it is exer- 
cised with pleasure. Every experienced student knows 
that the great secret of study is to read with appetite. 
Under the old system, the University relied mainly on 
the motive of ambition. Such ambition is manly and 
generous, and its contests here, conducted as they 
are, teach men to keep the rules of honour in the 
contests of after life. Study pursued under its in- 
fluence generally makes an aspiring character ; but 
study pursued, in part, at least, from love of the 
subject, makes a happier character ; and why should 
not this also be taken into account in choosing the 
subjects of education? But the grand and proved 
defect of ambition as a motive is, that it fails with 
most natures, and that it fails especially with those, 
certainly not the least momentous part of our charge, 
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whose position as men of wealth and rank is already 
fixed for them in life. 

To make University education a more direct pre- 
paration for after life, may be called Utilitarianism. 
The objection, no doubt, flows from a worthy source. 
We are the teachers of a great University, and we 
may take counsel of her greatness. We may act, and 
are bound to act, on far-sighted views of the real 
interests of education, without paying too much defer- 
ence to the mere fashion of the hour. But the most 
far-sighted views of the real interests of education 
would lead us to make our system such as to draw 
hither all the mental aristocracy of the country ; its 
nobility, its gentry, its clergy, its great professions, 
the heads of its great manufactures and trades. It 
was so in the earlier period of our history, when 
almost every man of intellectual eminence in any line 
must have looked back to the Universities not only 
as the scene of his youth but as the source of the 
knowledge which was to him power, wealth, and 
honour. To power, wealth, and honour, our system 
of education must lead, if it is to keep its hold on 
England, though it should be to power which shall be 
nobly used, to wealth which shall be nobly spent, and 
to honour which shall shine beyond the hour. Utili- 
tarianism in education is a bad thing. But the great 
places of national education may avoid Utilitarianism 
till Government is in the hands of ambitious igno- 
rance, till the Bench of Justice is filled with petti- 
foggers, till coarse cupidity and empiricism stand be- 
side the sick bed, till all the great levers of opinion 
are in low, uneducated hands. Our care for the 
education of the middle classes, however it may be 
applauded in itself, will ill compensate the country 
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for our failure to perform thoroughly the task of 
educating our proper charge, the upper classes, and 
training them to do, and teaching them how to 
do, their duty to the people. 

There is one class of our students, — I fear of late a 
diminishing class, — which I believe the University had 
especially in view in instituting the School of Law and 
Modern History, and which it was thought particularly 
desirable to win to study by the attraction of an inter- 
esting subject, and to train directly for the duties of 
after life; more especially as the education of this 
class closes here. The duties in after life of the class 
I refer to are peculiar; and its position seems fast 
becoming unique in Europe. 

" In Flanders, Holland, Friesland," says Mr. Laing 
in his well-known work on Europe in 1848, "about 
the estuaries of the Scheldt, Rhine, Ems, Weser, Elbe 
and Eyder ; in a great part of Westphalia and other 
districts of Germany; in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way; and in the south of Europe, in Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, Lombardy and Tuscany, the peasants have 
from very early times been the proprietors of a great 
proportion of the land. France and Prussia" (it seems 
he will soon be able to say Russia) " have in our times 
been added to the countries in which the land is 
divided into small estates of working peasant pro- 
prietors. In every country of Europe, under what- 
ever form of government, however remotely and in- 
directly affected by the wars and convulsions of the 
French revolution, and however little the laws, insti- 
tutions and spirit of the government may as yet be 
in accordance with this social state of the people, the 
tendency, during this century, has been to the division 
and distribution of the land into small estates of 
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a working peasant proprietary, not to its aggregation 
into large estates of a nobility and gentry. This has 
been the real revolution in Europe. The only excep- 
tion is Great Britain." In the colonies, we may add, 
even of Great Britain, the tendency to small estates 
and working proprietors prevails ; and as colonies are 
drawn, generally speaking, from the most advanced 
and enterprising part of the population, their tenden- 
cies are to their mother country a prophecy of her 
own future. 

The force of opinion in this age is paramount ; and 
it runs with the certainty, if not with the speed of 
electricity round the sympathetic circle of European 
nations. Of these two systems, the system of great 
landowners and the system of small working pro- 
prietors, that will assuredly prevail which European 
opinion shall decide to be the better for the whole 
people. But which is the better system for the whole 
people, is a question with a double aspect. One 
aspect is that of physical condition ; the other is that 
of civilization. It may be, that the civilizing influence 
of a resident class of gentry, well educated themselves, 
and able and willing to be the moral and social edu- 
cators of the people, may countervail the material 
advantages which a landowning peasantry enjoy, and 
even the accession of moral dignity, the prudence, 
the frugality, which the possession of property in the 
lower class, even more than in ours, seems clearly to 
draw in its train. But then the gentry must know 
their position, and own their duty to those by whose 
labour they are fed. They must be resident, they 
must be well-educated, they must be able and willing 
to act as the social and moral educators of those 
below them. They must do their part, and their 
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Universities must make it a definite and primary 
object to teach them to do their part, in a system 
under which, if they will do their part, they at least 
may enjoy such pure, true, and homefelt happiness as 
never Spanish grandee or French seigneur knew. If 
they are to make it their duty, under the influence 
of overstrained notions of the rights of property, to 
squander the fruits of the peasant's labour in dull 
luxury, or in swelling the vice and misery of some 
great capital, the cry already heard, " the great 
burden on land is the landlord," may swell till it 
prevails; till it prevails in England, as it has pre- 
vailed in the land, separated from ours only by a few 
leagues of sea, which, eighty years ago, fed the luxury 
of Versailles. The luxury of Versailles seemed to 
itself harmless and even civilizing ; it was graceful 
and enlightened; it was not even found wanting in 
philanthropy, though it was found wanting in active 
duty. Before the Revolution, the fervour and the 
austerity of Rousseau had cast out from good so- 
ciety the levity and sensuality of Voltaire a . Atheism, 
frivolity, heartlessness, sybaritism, had gone out of 
fashion with Madame de Pompadour and Madame 
Dubarri. Theism, philanthropy, earnestness, even 
simplicity of life, or at least the praise of simplicity of 
life, had become the order of the day ; and the beams 
of better times to come played upon the current, and 
the rainbow of Utopian hope bent over it, as it drew, 
with a force now past mortal control, to the most 
terrible gulf in history. Even the genius of Carlyle 
has perhaps failed to paint strongly enough this cha- 
racteristic of the Revolution, and to make it preach 

a See Lavallee, Histoire des Frangais. Bk. iii., section 3, 
chap. 5. 
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clearly enough its tremendous lesson as to the differ- 
ence between social sentiment and social duty. We 
know Paley's apologue of the idle pigeon, consuming, 
squandering, scattering about in lordly wastefulness 
the store of corn laboriously gathered for him by the 
subservient flock. That apologue, catching the eye 
of King George III., is said to have cost Paley a 
bishopric. But its moral, duly pointed, is nothing 
more dangerous than that property has its duties. 
Landed property, fortunately for the moral dignity 
and real happiness of its possessors, has its obvious 
duties. Funded property, and other kinds of accu- 
mulated wealth, have duties less obvious to which 
the possessors must be guided, if their Universities 
desire to see them living the life and holding the 
place in creation not of animals of large, varied, and 
elaborate consumption, but of men. 

But can education teach the rich to do their duty ? 
If it cannot, why do the rich come to places of educa- 
tion ? If it cannot, what have we to do but abdicate 
that part of our trust ? But experience says it can. 
Look round to the really well-educated men of pro- 
perty of your acquaintance. Are they not, as a body, 
good and active members of society, promoters of good 
social objects, and, if landowners, resident, and endea- 
vouring to earn the rent the labour of the people pays 
them, by doing good among the people? In feudal 
times, when the landed aristocracy and gentry owed 
the State military service, they were trained to arms ; 
now they owe the State social service, and they must 
be trained by education to social duties, not to the 
duties of schoolmasters, lecturers, or statists, but to 
the duties of landed gentlemen. Before the late 
changes, the influence of education had hardly been 
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tried on them. A little philology and a little geome- 
try, forgotten as soon as learnt, might sharpen the 
wits a little, hut could awaken no lasting intellectual 
interests, open no intellectual pleasures to compete 
with animal enjoyments, kindle generous sympathies 
and aspirations in no heart. Now we have for the 
aristocracy and gentry a school, in effect of Social 
Science, that is, of Jurisprudence, including Consti- 
tutional Law, and of Political Economy, with History 
illustrating hoth. This appeals, as directly as it can, 
to the interests of the class for whom it was insti- 
tuted, and by whom it appears not to be rejected. It 
is an experiment, but it is a rational and practical 
experiment, and human legislation can be no more. 

I dwell on these points because we have heard ex- 
pressed, by persons of influence in Council and Congre- 
gation, a desire, which I doubt not extensively pre- 
vails, to undo our recent legislation ; a feeling, which 
if it does not actually bring "us back to the old sys- 
tem, may cripple the operation of the new. The old 
system stood condemned, as far as the gentry were 
concerned, not by its theoretical imperfections as a 
scheme of education, but by its manifest results ; 
results which are felt and deplored in country pa- 
rishes by clergymen who uphold the system here. 
History and its cognate subjects may not prove as 
much intellectual power as the mixed philosophical 
and philological culture of the old Classical school. 
Their true place and value, in a perfect system of edu- 
cation, will be fixed, when we shall have solved those 
great educational problems which, in their present un- 
certainty, and considering their vast importance to 
society, may worthily employ and well reward the 
most powerful and aspiring minds. But these studies 
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at least form a real education, with something that 
may interest, something that may last, something 
that may set the student reflecting, and make him 
unwilling to live a mere life of idleness by the sweat 
of other men's brow. If in them, as compared with 
severer studies, some concession is made to the com- 
parative feebleness of the principle of industry in those 
who are not compelled to work for their bread with 
brain or hand, it is only a reasonable recognition of 
the real facts of the case, to which all ideals of educa- 
tion, as well as of politics, must bend. The difficul- 
ties of education necessarily increase when it has to 
do with those who are placed by birth at the level to 
which other men by labour aspire, and who are heirs 
to wealth which they have not earned, and honour 
which they have not won. 

One grand advantage the English system of pro- 
perty and society has over the rival system of the 
Continent, — and it is an advantage which our new 
scheme of education for the gentry tends directly, 
and we may say infallibly, to improve. The con- 
nexion between the distribution of property, especially 
landed property in a country, and its political institu- 
tions is necessarily close; and countries of peasant 
proprietors have proved hitherto incapable of sup- 
porting constitutional government. Those countries 
gravitate towards centralized and bureaucratic despot- 
ism with a force which in France, after many years 
of parliamentary liberty, seems to have decisively 
resumed its sway. There is no class wealthy and 
strong enough to form independent Parliaments, or of 
local influence sufficient to sustain local self-govern- 
ment through the country. There is nothing to stand 
between the people and the throne. This is the 
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great historic service of the English landed gentry. 
But it is a service which cannot be well or safely 
performed without a political education. Europe is 
filled with the rivalry between the constitutional 
and imperialist systems, the greatest political contro- 
versy which has arisen in any age. Those who would 
watch that controversy with intelligence, and judge it 
rightly, must remember that Parliaments, like other 
institutions, are good as they are used. If Parliaments 
were to tax and legislate as ignorant and bigoted Par- 
liaments, the blind delegates of class interests, have 
taxed and legislated in evil times, the case of the 
advocates of democratic despotism would be strong. 
Tyranny, the Imperialists might say, is an evil, but the 
worst tyranny of the worst tyrant is short, partial, 
intermittent, and it falls on high and low alike, 4 or 
rather on the high than on the low. There is no 
tyranny so constant, so searching, so hopeless, no 
tyranny which so surely makes the people its vic- 
tims, as class taxation and class law. The political 
ascendancy which the gentry in feudal times owed to 
arms they must now retain, if they retain it, by supe- 
riority of intelligence, and by making it felt that their 
government is a government of reason in the interest 
of the whole people. Conservatism itself, if it were 
the special function of Oxford to produce that element 
of opinion, ought for its own best purposes to be an 
enlightened Conservatism, not a Conservatism of des- 
perate positions and ruinous defeats. We may be on 
the eve of social as well as political change. The new 
distribution of political power which all parties in the 
State appear to regard as near at hand, will certainly 
alter the character of legislation, and will very probably 
draw with it an alteration of those laws touching the 
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settlement and the inheritance of property by which 
great estates are partly held together. In that case, 
Oxford may in time cease to have the same class to 
educate, and may have, accordingly, to qualify her 
system of education. But the mission of a University 
is to society as it is ; and the political character and 
intelligence of the English gentry is, and will be for a 
long time to come, a main object of our system and 
a principal test of its success. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the high 
character and the high intelligence of the English 
aristocracy and gentry in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Their lot was cast in an evil day, 
when the deep-seated and long-festering division be- 
tween Anglo-Catholicism and Protestantism, and be- 
tween the political tendencies congenial to each, was 
destined, almost inevitably, to break out in a civil 
contest. But in that contest the gentlemen of Eng- 
land bore themselves so that their country has reason 
to be proud of them for ever. Nothing could be 
more lofty than their love of principles ; nothing more 
noble than their disregard of all personal and class 
interests when those principles were at stake. The 
age was, no doubt, one of high emotions, such as might 
constrain the man who best loved his ancestral title and 
his hereditary lands to hold them well lost for a great 
cause. But it appears likely that education had also 
played its part. The nobility and gentry as a class 
seem to have been certainly more highly educated in 
the period of the later Tudors and the earlier Stuarts 
than in any other period of our history. Their edu- 
cation was classical. But a classical education meant 
then not a gymnastic exercise of the mind in phi- 
lology, but a deep draught from what was the great, 
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and almost the only spring of philosophy, science, 
history and poetry at that time. It is not to philolo- 
gical exercise that our earliest Latin grammar exhorts 
the student, nor is it a mere sharpening of the facul- 
ties that it promises as his reward. It calls to the 
study of the language wherein is contained a great 
treasure of wisdom and knowledge ; and, the student's 
labour done, wisdom and knowledge were to be his 
meed. It was to open that treasure, not for the sake 
of philological niceties or beauties, not to shine as the 
inventor of a canon or the emendator of a corrupt 
passage, that the early scholars undertook those ar- 
dent, lifelong, and truly romantic toils which their 
massy volumes bespeak to our days — our days which 
are not degenerate from theirs in labour, but in which 
the most ardent intellectual labour is directed to 
a new prize. Besides, Latin was still the language 
of literary, ecclesiastical, diplomatic, legal, academical 
Europe ; familiarity with it was the first and most 
indispensable accomplishment, not only of the gen- 
tlemen, but of the high-born and royal ladies of the 
time. We must take all this into account when we 
set the claims of classical against those of modern 
culture, and balance the relative amount of motive 
power we have to rely on for securing industry in 
either case. In choosing the subjects of a boy's 
studies you may use your own discretion ; in choos- 
ing the subjects of a man's studies, if you desire any 
worthy and fruitful effort, you must choose such as 
the world values and such as may win the allegiance 
of a manly mind. It has been said that six months' 
study of the language of Schiller and Goethe will now 
open to the student more high enjoyment than six 
years' study of the languages of Greece and Rome. It 
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is certain that six months' study of French will now 
open to the student more of Europe than six years 
study of that which was once the European tongue. 
These are changes in the circumstances and conditions 
of education which cannot be left out of sight in deal- 
ing with the generality of minds. Great discoveries 
have been made by accident ; but it is an accidental 
discovery, and must be noted as such, if the studies 
which were first pursued as the sole key to wisdom 
and knowledge, now that they have ceased not only 
to be the sole but the best key to wisdom and know- 
ledge, are still the best instruments of education. 

It would be rash to urge those who are destined to 
be statesmen, and some here may well by birth and 
talent be destined to that high calling, to leave the 
severer and therefore more highly valued training for 
that which is less valued because it is less severe. 
But those who are to be statesmen ought to under- 
go a regular political education, and they ought to 
undergo it before they are plunged into party, and see 
all history, all social and constitutional questions, and 
all questions of legislation, through its haze. There 
is a mass of information and established principles to 
be mastered before a man can embark usefully or even 
honestly in public life. The knowledge got up for 
debating societies, though far from worthless, is not 
sufficient. It is necessarily got up with the view of 
maintaining a thesis ; and even the oratory so formed, 
being without pregnancy of thought or that mastery 
of language which can only be acquired by the use of 
the pen, is not the oratory that will live. Nor will the 
ancient historians and the ancient writers on political 
philosophy serve the turn. The classics are indeed in 
this, as in other departments, a wonderful and precious 
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manual of humanity; but the great questions of 
political and social philosophy with which this age 
has to deal, — and surely no age ever had to deal with 
greater, — have arisen in modern times, and must be 
studied in modern writers. The great problems which 
perplex our statesmen touching the rights of the 
labouring population and the distribution of political 
power among all classes of the people, were completely 
solved for the ancients by slavery, which placed at 
once out of the pale of political existence those whose 
capability of using rightly political power is now the 
great and pressing doubt. The problems and difficul- 
ties of the representative system were equally un- 
known to a State which was a city, and all whose free 
citizens met with ease to debate and vote in their own 
persons in the public place. So, again, with all the 
great questions that have arisen out of the relations 
between the spiritual and the temporal power em- 
bodied in Church and State, the duty of the State 
towards religion, Church establishments, toleration, 
liberty of conscience. So, again, with the question of 
the education of the people, which was a simple one 
when the people were all freemen, supported in intel- 
lectual leisure by a multitude of slaves. In the history 
of the ancient republics we see indeed all the political 
motives and passions at work in their native form, and 
through a medium of crystal clearness; but under 
circumstances so different that few direct lessons can 
be drawn. Compare any revolution of Athens, Cor- 
cyra, or Rome, its simple springs and simple pas- 
sions, with the vast complexity of the motives, senti- 
ments, ideas, theories, aspirations, which are upon the 
scene in the great drama of the French Revolution. 
New political, as well as new physical maladies are 
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set up from time to time, as one great crisis succeeds 
another in the history of the world. Fanatical perse- 
cution was the deadly offspring of the Crusades; 
terrorism of the frenzied reign of the Jacobins. Po- 
litical virtues, though the same in essence, assume 
a deeper character as history advances. The good 
Trajan forbade Pliny, as procurator of Bithynia, to per- 
secute the Christians, because persecution was non 
Aujusce sceculi, it did not become that civilized age. 
But how far removed is this cold and haughty toler- 
ance, which implicitly views religion as a question of 
police, from the deep doctrine of liberty of conscience, 
the late gain of a world which, after ages of perse- 
cution, martyrdom, and religious war, has found — at 
least its higher and purer spirits have found — that 
true religion there cannot be where there is not free 
allegiance to the truth. 

Two advantages the ancient historians have, or 
seem to have, over the modern as instruments of 
education. The first is that they are removed in 
time from the party feelings of the present day. They 
might be expected to be as far from our passions as 
they are, considering the wide interval of ages, mar- 
vellously near to our hearts. And, undoubtedly, they 
are farther from our passions than the historians of 
the present day. Yet even to those serene and lofty 
peaks of the old world, political prejudice has found 
its way. The last great history of Greece is at once a 
most admirable history and a pamphlet which some 
may think less admirable in favour of universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, and mob courts of law. The 
history of Rome, and of the Roman Empire especially, 
has been so fixed on as a battle-ground, often with 
much irrelevancy, by the two great parties of the pre- 
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sent day, that in France it is becoming a question of 
high police, and writers are liable to fall into the hands 
of administrative justice for taking any but the Cesa- 
rean side. 

The second advantage of the classical historians is 
their style. Their style, the style at least of those 
we read here, undoubtedly is a model of purity and 
greatness ; and far be it from us to disregard style in 
choosing books of education. To appreciate language 
is partly to command it, and to command beautiful 
and forcible language is to have a key, with which no 
man who is to rule through opinion can dispense, to 
the heart and mind of man. To be the master of that 
talisman you need not be its slave. Nor will a man 
be master of it without being master of better things. 
Language is not a musical instrument into which, if a 
fool breathe, it will make melody. Its tones are evoked 
only by the spirit of high or tender thought ; and 
though truth is not always eloquent, real eloquence 
is always the glow of truth. The language of the 
ancients is of the time when a writer sought nothing 
but simply to express his thought, and when thought 
was fresh and young. The composition of the ancient 
historians is a model of simple narrative, for the imita- 
tion of all time. But if they told their tale so simply 
it was partly because they had a simple tale to tell. 
Such themes as Latin Christianity, European Civiliza- 
tion, the History of the Reformation, the History of 
Europe during the French Revolution, are not so 
easily reduced to the proportions of artistic beauty, 
nor are the passions they excite so easily calmed to 
the serenity of Sophoclean art. My friend the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry may be right in saying that our great 
age of art, in history at least, is not yet fully come. 
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The subject of the decline of Feudalism and the Papacy 
and the rise of Modern Society is not yet rounded off. 
The picture of that long struggle may be painted by a 
calm hand when the struggle itself is done. But not 
all ancients are classics. The clumsiest and most 
prolix of modern writers need not fear comparison 
with Dionysius Halicarnassus, nor the dryest and 
most lifeless with the Hellenics. Nor are all mo- 
derns devoid of classical beauty. No narrative so 
complicated was ever conducted with so much skill 
and unity as that of Lord Macaulay. No historical 
painting ever was so vivid as that which lures the 
reader through all that is extravagant in Carlyle. 
Gibbon's shallow and satirical view of the Church 
and Churchmen has made him miss the grand action 
and the grand actors on the stage. But turn to the 
style and structure of his great work, its condensed 
thought, its lofty and sustained diction, its luminous 
grandeur and august proportions, reared as it is 
out of a heap of materials the most confused and 
mean ; and ask of what Greek or Roman edifice, 
however classical, it is not the peer? In all those 
sad pages of the history of Oxford there is none 
sadder than the page which records the student-life 
of Gibbon. The Oxford of that day is not the Oxford 
of ours, and we need not fear once and again to speak 
of it with freedom. But to Oxford are, at least, 
partly due those foul words and images of evil which 
will for ever meet the eye of the historical student, 
passing, as the historical students of all time will 
pass, over that stately and undecaying arch which 
spans the chaos of the declining empire from the old 
world to the new. 

The intrinsic value of studies is a distinct thing 
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from their educational value ; though, in the case of 
manly education, the one, as I have ventured to sub- 
mit, is deeply affected by the other. It would appear 
that to be available for the higher education a subject 
must be traversed by principles and capable of method ; 
it must be either a science or a philosophy, not a mere 
mass of facts without principle or law. In my next 
lecture I shall venture to offer some reasons for be- 
lieving, in despite of theories which seem in the as- 
cendant, that history can never be a science. It is, 
however, fast becoming a philosophy, having for its 
basis the tendencies of our social nature, and for the 
objects of its research the correlation of events, the 
march of human progress in the race and in the sepa- 
rate nations, and the effects, good or evil, of all the 
various influences which from age to age have been 
brought to bear on the character, mind, and condition 
of man. This process is being now rapidly carried on 
through the researches of various schools of specu- 
lators on history, from the metaphysical school of 
Hegel to the positivist school of Comte ; researches 
which, though they may be often, though they may 
hitherto always have been made under the perverse 
guidance of theories more or less onesided, crude, or 
fantastic, are yet finding a chemistry through their 
alchemy, and bringing out with their heap of dross 
grain after grain of sterling gold. Pending the com- 
pletion of this process, or its approach to completion, 
I venture to think the History School must draw 
largely for its educational value on the two sciences 
(they should rather be called philosophies) which are 
associated with History in the School, Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy. 

The forms and practice of the law, the art of the 
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advocate, cannot be studied at a University. Juris- 
prudence may be and is studied in Universities. In 
ours, where its shade still hovers, it once flourished 
so high as to threaten less lucrative though more 
spiritual studies with extinction, and pointed the 
high road of ambition to medieval youth. The Viner 
foundation seems to have been intended to restore its 
energy by the life-giving virtue of practical utility. 
But there is evidence that the Viner foundation, like 
that of Modern History and Modern Languages, was 
received with some jealousy as an intruder on the old 
studies, and it failed of its effect. Otherwise Oxford, 
perchance, might have had a greater part in that code 
of the laws of free England which is now beginning to 
be framed, and which will go forth, instinct with the 
spirit of English justice, to contend for the alle- 
giance of Europe with the Imperial code of France. 
In international law we have had the great name of 
Stowell, the genuine offspring, in some measure, of 
studies pursued here. The great subject of inter- 
national law was once connected with my Chair. It 
is now, happily, in separate hands ; and in those hands 
it is united with diplomacy ; an auspicious conjunc- 
tion, if we may hope that a school of diplomatists will 
hence arise to raise diplomacy for ever above that 
system of chicanery and intrigue of which Talleyrand 
was the evil deity, and make it the instrument of 
international justice. Truly great men have always 
been frank and honest negotiators, and frank and 
honest negotiation alone becomes a truly great people. 
" He had no foreign policy," says a French statesman 
of a great English minister, " but peace, good- will, 
and justice among nations/' A really good and im- 
partial manual of international law is a work still to 
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be produced. There is the same want of a good 
manual of the principles of jurisprudence ; the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence in the abstract, and the compara- 
tive jurisprudence of different nations. For want of 
this, we are driven to study some national system of 
law, either that of the Romans or of our own countiy. 
That of the Romans is somewhat remote, and some- 
times veils its principles in forms difficult to pierce, 
except to a student versed in Roman history. Our 
own is, as yet, in form barbarous and undigested. But 
except in so far as it is really, and not only in forms 
and terms, a relic of feudalism, it covers strong rules 
of utility and justice, the work of the greatest and 
most upright tribunals the world ever saw. It is 
these rules, and not the technicalities or antiquities of 
English law, that form the proper subject of that part 
of our examinations ; especially as of those who pass 
through the School, fewer probably will be destined 
for the actual profession of the law, than to be 
county magistrates, and administer plain justice to 
the people. 

Political Economy, though once accepted by the 
University as one of the regular subjects of this 
Chair, has but one foot, as it were, in the new 
Examination Statute. The candidates are permitted 
to include among their subjects the great work of 
Adam Smith. Few will think that the bounds of safe 
discretion are exceeded by the permission to know 
something of Political Economy, thus accorded to 
students destined, many of them from their birth, 
more by their wealth or talent, to become the legis- 
lators of a great commercial country ; and whose 
errors in economy may bring dearth of bread into 
every cottage, and with dearth the evils that arise 
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when parent and child cannot both be fed. Political 
Economy is still the object of antipathies, excusable 
but unfounded. A hypothetical science, true in the 
abstract, but not applicable in its rigour to facts, it 
has been sometimes too rigorously applied ; and errors, 
I believe they are now admitted to be errors, touching 
the relative laws of population and food, though they 
originated with minds animated by a sincere love of 
man, seemed to accuse the providence and contradict 
the designs of God. Political Economy is guilty of 
seeking to put an end to the existence of a pauper 
class. Such a class may in imagination be the kneel- 
ing and grateful crowd in the picture, among whom 
St. Martin divides his cloak ; imagination may even 
endow them with finer moral perceptions than those 
of other men ; but in the reality they are the Lazza- 
roni who sacked and burned with Massaniello, and the 
Sans-culottes who butchered with Robespierre. Poli- 
tical Economy, again, is guilty, — not she alone is guilty, 
— of pronouncing that man must eat his bread in the 
sweat of his own brow : she is not guilty of denying 
alms to the helpless and the destitute. "Dr. Adam 
Smith's conduct in private life," says the author of 
the sketch prefixed to his great work, " did not belie 
the generous principles inculcated in his works. He 
was in the habit of allotting a considerable part of his 
income to offices of secret charity. Mr. Stewart men- 
tions that he had been made acquainted with some 
very affecting instances of his beneficence. They 
were all, he observes, on a scale much beyond what 
might have been expected from his fortune ; and were 
accompanied with circumstances equally honorable to 
the delicacy of his feelings and the liberality of his 
heart." It is false sentiment to talk of a Political 
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Economist as though he were a religious teacher, but 
through no sermons does the spirit of true humanity 
breathe stronger than through the writings of Adam 
Smith ; nor has any man in his way more effectually 
preached peace and good-will on earth. Neither his 
voice nor that of any teacher can put mercy into the 
heart of fanaticism or ambition ; but his spirit always 
wrestles, and wrestles hard and long, with those spirits 
of cruelty to save the world from war. Again, no 
rich man need fear that he will learn from Political 
Economy the moral sophism that ^uxury may be 
laudably indulged in because it is good for trade. 
On the contrary, he will learn to distinguish between 
productive and unproductive labour, and the results 
of each to the community ; and he will have it 
brought home to his mind more effectually perhaps 
than by any rhetoric, that if he does live in luxury 
and indolence, he is a burden to the earth. The 
words, " I give alms best by spending largely," have 
indeed been uttered, and they came from a hard, 
gross heart. But it was the heart not of a Political 
Economist, but of a Most Christian King. Those 
words were the answer of Louis XIV. to Madame de 
Maintenon, when she asked him for alms to relieve 
the misery of the people ; that people whom the am- 
bition and fanaticism of their monarch had burdened 
with a colossal debt, brought to the verge, and beyond 
the verge, of famine, and forced to pour out their 
blood like water on a hundred fields that heresy and 
democracy might be extirpated, and that the one true 
religion and the divine pattern of government might 
be preached to all nations with fire and sword. Once 
more, it is supposed that Political Economy sanctions 
hard dealings between class and class, and between 
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man and man ; that it encourages the capitalist to 
use men as " hands," without fellow-feeling and 
without mercy ; and these charges are found side 
by side with the sentimental praise of that atrocious 
system of vagrancy laws and statutes of labourers by 
which expiring feudalism strove to bind again its 
fetters on the half-emancipated serf. The poetry of 
the whip, the branding-iron and the gibbet, to be 
applied to the labourer wandering to a better market, 
certainly finds as little response in the dry mind of 
Political Economy as the poetry of bloody perse- 
cutions and jumcial murder. But those who wish to 
find a condemnation of the inhumanity as well as the 
folly of overworking and underfeeding the labourer, 
will not have far to seek it in the pages of Adam 
Smith. Adam Smith, indeed, condemns in the mea- 
sured language of sober justice ; and he takes no dis- 
tinction, such as we find always tacitly taken in 
novels and poems by the troubadours of the landed 
interest, between the grinding manufacturer and the 
grinding landlord. But, perhaps, his sentence will not 
on either account have less weight with reasonable 
men. The laws of the production and distribution of 
wealth are not the laws of duty or affection. But 
they are the most beautiful and wonderful of the 
natural laws of God, and through their beauty and 
their wonderful wisdom they, like the other laws 
of nature which science explores, are not without 
a poetry of their own. Silently, surely, without any 
man's taking thought, if human folly will only re- 
frain from hindering them, they gather, store, dis- 
pense, husband, if need be, against scarcity, the 
wealth of the great community of nations. They 
take from the consumer in England the wages of the 
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producer in China, his just wages ; and they dis- 
tribute those wages among the thousand or hundred 
thousand Chinese workmen, who have contributed to 
the production, justly, to " the estimation of a hair," 
to the estimation of a fineness far passing human 
thought. They call on each nation with silent bid- 
ding to supply of its abundance that which the other 
wants, and make all nations fellow-labourers for the 
common store ; and in them lies perhaps the strong- 
est natural proof that the earth was made for the 
sociable being, man. To buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, the supposed concentration 
of economical selfishness, is simply to fulfil the com- 
mand of the Creator, who provides for all the wants of 
His creatures through each other's help ; to take from 
those who have abundance, and to carry to those who 
have need. It would be an exaggeration to erect 
trade into a moral agency ; but it does unwittingly 
serve agencies higher than itself, and make one heart 
as well as one harvest for the world. 

But though the philosophy of this School may, for 
the present, be drawn mainly from its Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy, and these will be its most 
substantial studies, there is another element, which 
must be supplied by simple narrative history, written 
picturesquely and to the heart. That element is the 
ethical element, the training of right sympathies and 
pure affections, without which no system of education 
can be perfect, and for want of which mere mathe- 
matical or scientific training appears essentially defec- 
tive. The most highly developed power of the pure 
intellect, the driest light, to use Bacon's phrase, of 
the understanding, will make a great thinker, but 
it will not make a man. Statesmen formed by such 
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education would be utterly wanting in emotion and in 
the power of kindling or guiding it in others. They 
would be wanting in the aspirations which nerve men 
to do great things. History in this new School has to 
supply the place both of the ancient historians and 
the poets in the Classical School ; and to a great ex- 
tent it may do so. And perhaps it may be truly said 
that Oxford has some great advantages, if she has 
some disadvantages, for the appreciation of historical 
character and the ethical treatment of history, not 
merely as a subject of education, but as a literary pur- 
suit ; and that she may on this ground well aspire to 
become a great school of history. We cannot have in 
this seat of learning the knowledge of the world and 
of action which produces such histories as those of 
Thucydides or Tacitus, or even as that of Lord 
Macaulay, any more than we can have the knowledge 
of war which produces such a history as that of 
Napier. But we have in a singular degree the key to 
moral and spiritual character in all its varieties and in 
all its aspects. Oxford gives us this key partly as she is 
a great school of moral philosophy, partly from events 
otherwise most injurious to her usefulness. Large 
spiritual experience, deep insight into character, ample 
sympathies, — these at least the University has gained 
by that great storm of religious controversy through 
which she has just passed, and which has cast the 
wrecks of her most gifted intellects on every shore. 
Such gifts go far to qualify their possessor for writing 
the history of many very important periods, provided 
only that they are combined with the love of justice 
and controlled by common sense. 

I have mentioned that the Modern Languages were 
once united with Modern History in this foundation. 
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They have now separate foundations, but the two 
studies cannot be divorced. A thorough knowledge 
of history, even of the history of our own country, is 
impossible without the power of reading foreign writefs. 
Each nation, in the main, writes its own history best ; 
it best knows its own land, its own institutions, the 
relative importance of its own events, th$ characters 
of its own great men. But each nation has its pecu- 
liarities of view, its prejudices, its self-love, which re- 
quire to be corrected by the impartial or even hostile 
views of others. We are indignant or we smile at 
the religion of French aggrandisement which displays 
itself in every page of most French historians, and at 
.the constantly recurring conviction that the progress 
of civilization, and even of morality in the world, 
depends on the perpetual acquisition of fresh territory 
and fresh diplomatic influence by France. Perhaps 
there are some things at which a Frenchman might 
reasonably be indignant or reasonably smile in the 
native historians of a country of whose greatness we 
may be justly, and of whose beneficent action in 
Europe we may be more justly, proud. Besides, in 
regard to our early history much depends upon anti- 
quarian research, and antiquarian research is not the 
special excellence of our practical nation. So strongly 
do I feel that the original arrangement by which 
Modern History and Modern Languages were united 
was the right one, that I cannot refrain from express- 
ing a hope that the expediency of restoring that ar- 
rangement may soon come under the consideration 
of the Council ; and that one of the most flourishing 
and most practically useful of our departments may 
be completely incorporated into our system by becom- 
ing a portion of the Modern History School. 
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Of the importance of physical science to the stu- 
dent of Modern History it scarcely becomes me to 
speak. All I can say is, that I have reason to lament 
my own ignorance of it at every turn. It is my con- 
viction that man is not the slave, but the lord, of the 
material world; that the spirit moulds, and is not 
moulded by 4 the clay. I believe that nations, like 
men, shape their own destiny, let nature rough-hew it 
as she will. But nature does rough-hew the destiny 
of nations, and the knowledge of her workings and 
influences as they bear on man is a most essential 
part of history. The next generation of historical 
students in Oxford will reach, by the aid of this 
knowledge, what those of my generation can never 
attain. The words of Roger Bacon to his pupil, 
Tu meliores radices egeris, c You will strike root deeper 
and bear fruit higher than your teacher/ may be 
repeated by each generation of intellect to that which 
is at once its pupil and its heir. 

The range of the student's historical reading here 
must necessarily be limited, and we naturally take as 
the staple of it the history of our own country. It 
fortunately happens that the history of our own 
country is, in one important respect, the best of all 
historical studies. To say nothing of greatness, no 
nation has ever equalled ours in the long unbroken 
continuity of its national life. The institutions of 
France before the Revolution are of little practical 
importance or interest to the Frenchman of the pre- 
sent day : there is almost as great a chasm of po- 
litical organization and political sentiment between 
feudal France and the France of Louis XIV. The 
French Canadian, the surviving relic of France under 
the old monarchy, is, in everything but race and Ian- 
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guage, a widely different man from the Frenchman of 
Paris. But we hear of questions in our youngest 
colonies being settled by reference to the institutions 
of Edward the Confessor. The same habits of local 
self-government which are so much at the root of our 
political character now, held together English society 
in the county, the hundred, the parish, the borough, 
when the central government was dissolved by the civil 
wars of Henry III., the wars of the Roses, and the 
Great Rebellion. It fortunately happens, also, that the 
main interest of our history lies in the development of 
our political constitution. England has always been a 
religious country, both under the old and under the 
reformed faith. But she has not been the parent of 
great religious movements, excepting Wycliffism, which 
proved abortive. She has received her spiritual im- 
pulses mainly from without. That to which the mind 
of the nation has been turned from its birth, and 
with unparalleled steadiness, is the working out of a 
political constitution, combining Roman order with 
Northern liberty, and harmonizing the freest develop- 
ment of individual mind and character with intense 
national unity and unfailing reverence for the law. 
The present age seems likely to decide whether this 
work, so full of the highest effort, moral as well as 
intellectual, has been wrought by England for herself 
alone or for the world. Political greatness is not the 
end of man, nor is it in political events and insti- 
tutions that the highest interest of history lies. But 
when we arrive at the region of the highest interest, 
we arrive also at the region of the deepest divisions of 
opinion and of feeling. The English constitution is 
accepted by all Englishmen, and its development may 
be traced in this Chair without treading on forbidden 
ground. Even with regard to this study, indeed, it is 
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necessary for a Professor of History to warn his pupils 
that they come to him for knowledge, not for opinions ; 
and that it will be his highest praise if they leave him, 
with increased materials for judgment, to judge with 
an open and independent mind. And, happily, in 
studying the constitutional history of England, modern 
or medieval, both professor and pupil have before 
them the noblest model of judicial calmness and inex- 
orable regard for truth, in that great historian of our 
constitution whom Oxford produced, and who has 
lately been taken from the place of honour which he 
long held among our living literary worthies, to be 
numbered with the illustrious dead. 

In my next lecture I propose to speak of the 
method of studying history. In this I have ventured 
to plead for support and encouragement, and, what is 
perhaps most needed of all, proper guidance for our 
Modern History School b . I rest my plea on the 
fact that there is a class of students destined to per- 
form the most important duties to society in after life, 
peculiarly needing education to dispose and enable 
them to perform those duties, and whose education 
as a class has hitherto failed ; a fact to which I point 
with less hesitation because I am persuaded that the 
sense of it led in great measure to the institution of 
the Modern History School. I do not rest my plea 
on any particular theory of education, liberal or utili- 
tarian, special or universal, because no theory of edu- 

b I confess I have been induced to publish this lecture, some- 
what late and contrary to my original intention, by the hope that I 
may draw the attention of the University to the state of the School 
of Law and Modern History, left as it is without that superintend- 
ence which in its infancy it must require, and little encouraged by 
the Colleges, — even All Souls having apparently set aside the Par- 
liamentary ordinance by which its fellowships are devoted to the 
encouragement of the subjects recognised in this School. 
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cation rationally based on the results of our experience, 
and embracing the subject in all its aspects, as to the 
intrinsic value of different studies, their relative effect 
on the powers of the mind and on the character, and 
the motives to industry which can be relied on in the 
case of each, has yet been laid before the world. Let 
us look the fact in the face. We in this place differ 
widely in our opinions respecting education ; and our 
difference of opinions respecting education is intimately 
connected with our difference of opinions respecting 
deeper things. In this, Oxford is only the reflection 
of a world torn by controversies the greatest perhaps 
which have ever agitated mankind. But we are all 
agreed in the desire to send out, if we can, good land- 
lords, just magistrates, upright and enlightened rulers 
and legislators for the English people. We are all 
agreed in desiring that the rich men who are educated 
at Oxford should be distinguished above other rich 
men by their efforts to tread what to every rich man 
is the steep path of social duty. And if we did not 
all vote for the foundation of a School of Law and 
Modern History with a view to the better education 
of the gentry, we are all bound to acknowledge and 
support it now that it is founded. It is hard to adapt 
medieval and clerical colleges to the purposes of 
modern and lay education. It is hard, too, to break 
through the separate unity of the college, a strong 
bond as it has been, not only of affectionate asso- 
ciation, but of duty. Yet I cannot abandon the hope 
that whatever steps may prove necessary to provide 
regular and competent instruction in Modern History 
and the cognate subjects, will be taken by the Univer- 
sity in fulfilment of its promise to the nation. I feel 
still more confident that the co-operation of the 
Colleges with the staff of the University for this pur- 
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pose will not be impeded by jealousies between dif- 
ferent orders, which were never very rational, and 
which may now surely be numbered with the past. 
We have all one work. The Professor is henceforth 
the colleague of the Tutor in the duties of University 
education. What he was in the Middle Ages is an 
antiquarian question. It is clear that since that time 
his position and duties have greatly changed. The 
modern Press is the medieval Professor, and it is ab- 
surd to think that in these days of universal mental 
activity and universal publication men can be elected 
or appointed by Convocation or by the Crown to head 
the march of thought and give the world new truth. 
Oxford herself is no longer what a University was in 
the Middle Ages. No more, as in that most romantic 
epoch of the history of intellect, will the wayworn 
student, who had perhaps begged his way from the 
cold shade of feudalism to this solitary point of intel- 
lectual light look down upon the city of Ockham and 
Roger Bacon, as the single emporium of all know- 
ledge, the single gate to all the paths of ambition, 
with th$ passionate reverence of the pilgrim, with the 
joy of the miner who has found his gold. The func- 
tions and duties of Oxford are humbler, though still 
great. And so are those of all who are engaged in 
her service, and partake the responsibilities of her 
still noble trust. To discharge faithfully my portion of 
those duties, with the aid and kind indulgence of those 
on whose aid and kind indulgence I must always lean, 
will be my highest ambition while I hold this Chair. 
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I., II. 

ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 



PEEFACE. 



rilHE theory of History adopted in these lectures 
is in accordance with the doctrine of Progress; 
a doctrine which is so far from being new that it 
must have "been acted on by all who took thought 
for posterity. 

Christianity cannot be said to be opposed to Pro- 
gress, unless it can be shewn that Christianity forbids 
or discourages virtue, science, or industry, these being 
the three elements of which human progress consists. 

The great source of Progress is love of our kind ; 
as the great obstacle to Progress is self-love, .which 
perverts our moral activity, turns our intellect to the 
indulgence of ambition and vanity instead of the 
pursuit of truth, and destroys, through indolence and 
vice, the industry which adds to the common store. 
Love of our kind as opposed to self-love is the cardinal 
and distinguishing doctrine of Christianity. On this 
vital point the newest and most daring philosophy 
has only been able to repeat the Christian precept 
with a verbal change, or a change which, if more than 
verbal, is wrong. If "live for others" means more 
than " love one another," it means total annihilation 
of self, which is an impracticable dream. 

It might have been imagined that the unworldliness 
which Christianity imposes would prevent men from 
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making themselves useful to the world. But such is 
in fact not the case. The greatest statesmen and 
soldiers have been most fervent Christians. Even 
enthusiasts, who imagined the world was coming to 
an end, have displayed great practical energy and 
wisdom, as well as entire devotion to their cause. 
This is a paradox which it would be a platitude to 
explain. 

The corporate interests of certain State Churches 
have indeed been fearfully opposed to the progress 
of mankind ; but they have been equally opposed to 
the progress of Christianity. State Churches, what- 
ever relation they may bear to Christianity, are not of 
its essence, any more than sacerdotalism, sacramental- 
ism, dogmatism, or other additions which were un- 
known to the first disciples of Christ. If Christianity 
is to be arraigned as an enemy to reason and im- 
provement, we must put ourselves in the position 
of listeners to the Sermon on the Mount, and regard 
the religion in its original essence as a new principle 
of action and a new source of spiritual life. 

It has been said that Christianity must be retrograde, 
because instead of looking forward it looks back to 
Christ. It is not easy to see why it is more retro- 
grade to look back to the source of a higher spiritual 
life in Christ than it is to look back to the source of 
all life in Mr. Darwin's monad. 

If indeed there is any passage in the Gospels put- 
ting an artificial limit to the improvement of human 
character, or enumerating certain observances as the 



sum of attainable perfection, the case is altered; but 
the passage must be produced. If it is said that the 
special type of character exhibited by the Founder of 
Christianity is the artificial limit, I answer that I see 
nothing in that type which is special, or which is not 
of the essence of all goodness and beauty of character ; 
that the imitation of it has, as a matter of fact, issued 
in endless improvement and boundless variety; and 
that it is connected with no special observances what- 
ever. But the character of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, as well as His doctrine, must be viewed as it 
is, and not as Eastern Asceticism, Romanism, or any 
other perversion of Christianity represents it. 

Again, Christianity is not opposed to a philosophic 
view of history, unless it denies the unity of the 
human race, or teaches that any nation was dis- 
regarded by God, and left out of the scheme of Pro- 
vidence. Christianity teaches the reverse of this-, 
whatever may be taught, directly or indirectly, by any 
Christian sect. " God . . . hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation ; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him, though He be not far from every one of us." 
Could the unity of the human race, the providential 
character of all history, or the progress of men towards 
the knowledge of all that is divine, be enunciated in 
clearer language than this ? 

Coleridge, the greatest of English divines, as well 
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as one of the greatest of English philosophers, pro- 
pounded most distinctly, and in the same pages with 
the most fervent Christianity, views of history which 
are now imagined to be new and startling discoveries, 
the exclusive property of an antichristian school. In his 
Friend (voL iii. Essay 10,) he treats all history as an 
education of the mind of the race, and shews the part 
which the great nations of antiquity played in the 
process. " In the education of the mind of the race," 
he says, " as in that of the individual, each different 
age and purpose requires different objects and dif- 
ferent means ; though all dictated by the same prin- 
ciple, tending towards the same end, and forming 
consecutive parts of the same method." After speak- 
ing of the Greeks, he adds, " That I include them as 
educated under a distinct providential, though not 
miraculous, dispensation, will surprise no one who 
reflects that in whatever has a permanent operation 
on all the destinies and intellectual conditidh of man- 
kind at large— that in all which has been manifestly 
employed as a co-agent in the mightiest revolution of 
the moral world, the propagation of the Gospel ; and 
in the intellectual progress of mankind, in the re- 
storation of philosophy, science, and the ingenuous 
arts — it were irreligious not to acknowledge the hand 
of Divine Providence a ." 

a This Essay in " The Friend" may possibly have suggested the 
idea which has been worked out by Dr. Temple in "Essays and 
Reviews." He has been confidently charged by antichristian writers 
with borrowing it from the teachers of their school ; and the charge, 
ignorantly made, has been ignorantly believed* 



These few remarks seemed necessary to guard 
against unfair inferences and deductions. 

The first of these two lectures was delivered some 
time ago — in June 1859, and was then printed for 
private circulation ; but it has been revised for pub- 
lication. 



LECTTJKE L 



The first question which the student of history has 
now to ask himself is, Whether history is governed 
by necessary laws? If it is, it ought to be written 
and read as a science. It may be an imperfect science 
as yet, owing to the complexity of the phenomena, 
the incompleteness of the observations, the want of 
a rational method ; but, in its nature, it is a science, 
and is capable of being brought to perfection. 

History could not be studied as a whole,— there 
could be no philosophy of history, — till we thoroughly 
felt the unity of the human race. That great dis- 
covery is one which rebukes the pretensions of indi- 
vidual genius to be the sole source of progress, for it 
was made not by one man, but by mankind. Kindled 
by no single mind, it spread over the world like the 
light of morning; and the prism must be the work 
of a cunning hand which could discriminate in it the 
blended rays of duty, interest, and affection. First, 
perhaps, the greatness of the Koman character broke 
through the narrow exclusiveness of savage nation- 
ality, by bending in its hour of conquest to the intel- 
lect of conquered Greece ; nobler in this than Greece 
herself, who, with all her philosophy, talked to the last 
of Greek and barbarian, and could never see the man 
beneath the slave. First, perhaps, on the mind of the 
Koman Stoic the great idea,pf the community of man, 
with its universal rights and duties, distinctly though 
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faintly dawned. And therefore to the Eoman Stoic it 
was given to be the real author of Rome's greatest gift, 
the science of universal law. Christianity broke down 
far more thoroughly the barriers between nation ai*d 
nation, between freeman and slave, for those who 
were within her pale. Between those within and 
those without the pale she put perhaps a deeper and 
wider gulf; not in the times of the apostles, but in 
the succeeding times of fierce conflict with heathen 
vice and persecution, and still more in the fanatical 
and crusading middle ages. The resurrection of Greece 
and Rome in the revival of their literature made the 
world one again, and united at once the Christian to 
the heathen, and the present to the remotest past. 
The heathen moralist, teaching no longer in the dis- 
guise of a school divine, but in his own person, the 
heathen historian awakening Christian sympathies, the 
heathen poet touching Christian hearts, shewed that 
in morality, in sympathy, in heart, though not in 
faith, the Christian and the heathen were one. That 
sense of unity, traversing all distinctions between 
Christian and pagan, and between the Churches of 
divided Christendom, has grown with the growth of 
philosophy, science, jurisprudence, literature, art, the 
common and indivisible heritage of inan. A more 
enlightened and humane diplomacy and the gradual 
ascendency of international law have strengthened 
the sense of common interests and universal jus- 
tice from which they sprang ; and France, the eldest 
daughter of the Church, has crusaded to save the 
Crescent from the aggression of the Cross. Com- 
merce, too, breaking link by link its mediaeval fetters, 
has helped to knit nations together in sympathy as 
well as by interest, and to remove the barriers of the 
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dividing mountains and the estranging sea. There 
was needed, besides, a great and varied range of re- 
corded history to awaken thoroughly the historic 
sense, to furnish abundant matter for historical reflec- 
tion, and to arouse a lively curiosity as to the relation 
between the present and the past. There was needed 
a habit of methodical investigation, with a view to 
real results, of which physical science is the great 
school. There was needed a knowledge, which could 
only come from the same source, of the physical con- 
ditions and accessories of man's estate. These condi- 
tions fulfilled, the philosophy of history was born ; and 
its birth opens a new realm of thought, full, we can 
scarcely doubt, of great results for man. Vico indeed 
was the precursor of this philosophy. In his mind first 
arose the thought, awakened by the study of Greek 
and Eoman antiquity, that history should be read as 
a whole, and that this whole might have a law. But 
the law he imagined, that of revolving cycles of men 
and events, was wild and fruitless as a dream. 

It was natural that physical science should claim the 
philosophy of history as a part of her own domain, that 
she should hasten to plant her flag upon this newly- 
discovered land of thought. Flushed with unhoped- 
for triumphs, why should she not here also triumph 
beyond hope ? She scorns to see her advance arrested 
by the imagined barrier between the physical and 
moral world. The phenomena of man's life and his- 
tory are complicated, indeed, more complicated even 
than those of the tides or of the weather ; but the 
phenomena of the tides and of the weather have 
yielded or are yielding to close observation, well re- 
corded statistics, and patient reasoning ; why should 
not the phenomena of man's actions yield too, and life 
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and history be filled, like all the world besides, with 
the calm majesty of natural law? It is a grand 
thought ; and at this time it finds not only minds 
open to its grandeur, but hearts ready to welcome 
it. Western Christendom has long been heaving with 
a mighty earthquake of opinion, only less tremendous 
than that of the Keformation because there was no 
edifice so vast and solid as mediaeval Catholicism to 
be laid low by the shock. Some their fear of this 
earthquake has driven to take refuge in ancient fanes, 
and by altars whose fires are cold. Others are filled 
with a Lucretian longing to repose under the tranquil 
reign of physical necessity, to become a part of the 
material world, and to cast their perplexities on the 
popes and hierarchs of science and her laws. Only let 
them be sure that what is august and tranquillizing 
in law really belongs to science, and that it is not bor- 
rowed by her from another source. Let them be sure 
that in putting off the dignity, they also put off the 
burden of humanity. If man is no higher in his des- 
tinies than the beast or the blade of grass, it may be 
better to be a beast or a blade of grass than a man. 

History is made up of human actions, whether those 
actions are political, social, religious, military, or of 
any other kind. The founding and maintaining of 
institutions, the passing and keeping of laws, the 
erecting and preserving of churches and forms of wor- 
ship, the instituting and observing of social customs, 
may be all resolved into the element of action. So 
may all intellectual history, whether of speculation, 
observation, or composition, with their products and- 
effects ; the bending of the mind to thought being 
in every respect as much an action as the moving of 
the hand. What we call national actions, are the 
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actions of a multitude of men acting severally though 
concurrently, and with all the incidents of several 
action ; or they are the actions of those men who are 
in power. Whatever there is in action, therefore, will 
be everywhere present in history ; and the founders 
of the new physical science of history have to lay the 
foundations of their science in what seems the quick- 
sand of free-will. 

This difficulty they have to meet either by shewing 
that free-will is an illusion, or by shewing that its 
presence throughout history is compatible, in spite 
of all appearances, with the existence of an exact 
historical science. 

They take both lines. Some say ' Free-will is an 
illusion, or, at least, we cannot be sure that it is real. 
Our only knowledge of it is derived from conscious- 
ness, and it is by no means certain that consciousness 
is a faculty. It is very likely only a state or con- 
dition of the mind. Besides, the mind cannot observe 
itself : it is not in nature that the same thing should 
be at once observer and observed.' 

It signifies little under what technical head we class 
consciousness. The question is, from what source do 
those who repudiate its indications derive the know- 
ledge of thgir own existence ? From what other source 
do they derive the knowledge that their words, the 
very words they use in this denial, correspond to their 
thoughts, and will convey their thoughts to others ? 
The mind may not be able to place itself on the table 
before it, or look at itself through a microscope, and 
there may be nothing else in nature like its power of 
self-observation; possibly the term self-observation, 
being figurative, may not adequately represent the 
fact, and may even, if pressed, involve some confusion 
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of ideas. But he is scarcely a philosopher who fancies 
that the peculiarity of a mental fact, or our want of 
an adequate name for it, is a good reason for setting 
the fact aside. The same writers constantly speak of 
the phenomena of mind ; so that it appears there must 
be some phenomena of mind which they have been 
able to observe. In whose mind did they see these 
phenomena? Did they see them in the minds of 
others, or, by self-observation, in their own ? # 

But others say, ' We admit the reality of free-will ; 
but the opposite to free-will is necessity, and to form 
the foundation of our science, we do not want neces- 
sity, but only causation and the certainty which cau- 
sation carries with it : necessity is a mysterious and 
embarrassing word, let us put it out of the question.' 
But then, if necessity does not mean the certain con- 
nexion between cause and effect, what is it to mean ? 
Is the word to be sent adrift on the dictionary without 
a meaning? The rooted contradiction in our minds 
between the notion of freedom of action, and that of 
being bound by the chain of certain causation, is not 
to be removed merely by denying us the use of the 
term by which the contradiction is expressed. 

But, again, they say c You may as well get over this 
apparent contradiction in life and history between 
free-will and certain science, for you must get over 
the apparent contradiction in life and history between 
free-will and the certain omniscience of the Creator, 
which comprehends human actions, and which you 
acknowledge as part of your religious faith.' No 
doubt this, though an argumentum ad hominem, is 
perfectly relevant, because the objection it meets is 
one in the minds of those to whom it is addressed ; 
and I think it has been justly observed, that it can- 
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not be answered by distinguishing between foreknow- 
ledge and afterknowledge, because its force lies in the 
certainty which is common to all knowledge, not in 
the relation of time between the knowledge and the 
thing known. The real answer seems to be this, 
that the words omniscience, omnipotence, omnipre- 
sence, though positive in form, are negative in mean- 
ing. They mean only that we know not the bounds 
of the knowledge, power, or presence of God. What 
we do know, if we know anything, is that His pre- 
sence is not such as to annihilate or absorb our sepa- 
rate being, nor His knowledge and power such as to 
overrule or render nugatory our free-will. 

Nor will it avail the constructors of a science of 
Man to cite the moral certainty with which we pre- 
dict the conduct of men or nations whose characters 
are settled. This settled character was formed by 
action, and the action by which it was formed was 
free; so that the uncertain element which baffles 
science is not got rid of, but only thrown back over 
a history or a life. 

Then they analyse action, and say it follows its 
motive, and may be predicted from the motive, just 
as any other consequent in nature follows and may 
be predicted from its antecedent. It follows a motive, 
but how are we to tell which motive it will follow. 
Action is a choice between motives ; even in our most 
habitual acts it is a choice between acting and rest. 
The only ground we have for calling one motive the 
strongest is that it has prevailed before; but the 
motive which has prevailed before, and prevailed 
often and long, is set aside in every great change 
of conduct, individual or national, by an effort of the 
will, for which, to preserve the chain of causation and 
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the science founded on that chain, some other ante- 
cedent must be found. 

Action, we said, was a choice between motives. 
It is important in this inquiry to observe that it is 
a choice between them, not a compound or a resultant 
of them all ; so that a knowledge of all the motives 
present at any time to the mind of a man or nation 
would not enable us to predict the action as we pre- 
dict the result of a combination of chemical elements 
or mechanical forces. The motive which is not acted 
on goes for nothing ; and as that motive may be and 
often is the one which — according to the only test we 
have, that of the man's previous actions — is the strong- 
est, we see on what sort of foundation a science of 
action and history must build. 

When the action is done, indeed, the connexion 
between it and its motive becomes necessary and 
certain; and we may argue backwards from action 
to motive with all the accuracy of science. Finding 
at Kome a law to encourage tyrannicide, we are 
certain that there had been tyrants at Kome, though 
there is nothing approaching to historical evidence 
of the tyranny of Tarquin. 

Those who would found history or ethics on a ne- 
cessarian, or, if they will, a causal theory of action, 
have three things to account for, — our feeling at the 
moment of action that we are free to do or not to 
do, — our approving or blaming ourselves afterwards 
for having done the act or left it undone, which 
implies that we were free, — and the approbation or 
blame of each other, which implies the same thing. 
I do not see that they even touch any of these pro- 
blems but the first. They do not tell us whether 
conscience is an illusion or not; nor, if it is not an 
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illusion, do they attempt to resolve for us the curious 
question, what this strange pricking in the heart of 
a mere necessary agent means. They do not explain 
to us why we should praise or blame, reward or punish 
each other's good or bad actions, any more than the 
good or bad effects of anything in the material world ; 
why the virtues and vices of man are to be treated on 
a totally different footing from the virtues of food or 
the vices of poison. Praise and blame they do, — praise 
as heartily and blame at least as sharply as the rest of 
the world ; but they do not tell us why. We must 
not be deceived by the forms of scientific reasoning, 
when those who use them do not face the facts. 

Great stress is laid by the Necessarians on what are 
called moral statistics. It seems that, feel as free as 
we may, our will is bound by a law compelling the 
same number of men to commit the same number of 
crimes within a certain cycle. The cycle, curiously 
enough, coincides with the period of a year which is 
naturally selected by the Kegistrar-General for his 
reports. But, first, the statistics tendered are not 
moral, but legal. They tell us only the outward act, 
not its inward moral character. They set down alike 
under Murder the act of a Kush or a Palmer, and the 
act of an Othello. Secondly, we are to draw some 
momentous inference from the uniformity of the re- 
turns. How far are they uniform ? M. Quetelet gives 
the number of convictions in France for the years 
1826, >7, '8, '9, severally as 4348, 4236, 4551, 4475. 
The similarity is easily accounted for by that general 
uniformity of human nature which we all admit. How 
is the difference, amounting to more than 300 between 
one year and the next, to be accounted for except by 
free-will ? But, thirdly, it will be found that these 
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statistics are unconsciously, but effectually, garbled. 
To prove the law of the uniformity of crime, periods 
are selected when crime was uniform. Instead of 
four years of the Restoration, in which we know very 
well there was no great outburst of wickedness, give 
us a table including the civil war between the Bur- 
gundians and the Armagnacs, the St. Bartholomew, 
the Eeign of Terror, or the days of June 1848. It 
will be said, perhaps, that this was under different 
circumstances ; but it is a very free use of the term 
1 circumstance' to include in it all the evil and foolish 
actions of men which lead to, or are committed in, 
a sanguinary revolution. Social and criminal statistics 
are most valuable; the commencement of their ac- 
curate registration will probably be a great epoch in 
the history of legislation and government; but the 
reason why they are so valuable is that they are not 
fixed by necessity, as the Necessarians allege or in- 
sinuate, but variable, and may be varied for the better 
by the wisdom of governments, — governments which 
Necessarians are always exhorting to reform them- 
selves, instead of shewing how their goodness or bad- 
ness necessarily arises from the climate or the food. 
If the statistics were fixed by necessity, to collect 
them would be a mere indulgence of curiosity, like 
measuring all the human race when we could not add 
a cubit to their stature. 

It is important when people talk of calculating the 
probabilities and chances of human action on these 
statistics, to guard against a loose use (which I think 
I have seen somewhere noted) of the words probability 
and chance. Probability relates to human actions, 
which cannot be calculated unless you can find a 
certain antecedent for the will. Chance is mere igno- 
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ranee of physical causes ; ignorance in what order the 
cards will turn up, because we are ignorant in what 
order they are turned down : and it is difficult to see 
by what manipulation, out of mere ignorance, know- 
ledge can be educed. It is worth remarking also that 
an average is not a law : not only so, but the taking 
an average rather implies that no law is known. 

But, it may be said, all must give way to a law 
gathered by fair and complete induction from the 
facts of history. It is perhaps not so clear why know- 
ledge drawn from within ourselves should give way 
to knowledge drawn from without. But be that as it 
may, we may pronounce at once that a complete in- 
duction from the facts of history is impossible. History 
cannot furnish its own inductive law. An induction, 
to be sound, must take in, actually or virtually, all 
the facts. But history is unlike all other studies in 
this, that she never can have, actually or virtually, 
all the facts before her. What is past she knows in 
part ; what is to come she knows not, and can never 
know. The scroll from which she reads is but half 
unrolled : and what the other half contains, what 
even the next line contains, no one has yet been able 
to foretell. Prediction, the crown of all science, the 
new science of Man and History has not ventured to 
put on. That prerogative, which is the test of her 
legitimacy, she has not yet ventured to exert. 

Science indeed, far from indicating that the materials 
for the great induction are complete, would, if any- 
thing, rather lead us to believe that the human race 
and its history are young. The vast length of geologic 
compared with the shortness of historic time, whispers 
that the drama for which the stage was so long pre- 
paring must have many acts still to come. 

c2 
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This ignorance of what is to come destroys, it would 
seem, among other inductive theories of history, the 
famous one of Comte, who makes the course of history 
to be determined by the progress of science through 
its three stages, " Theological," " Metaphysical," and 
" Positive ;" — " Positive " having, let us observe, a 
double meaning, atheistical and sound, so that the use 
of it, in effect, involves a continual begging of the 
question. How can M. Comte tell that the " Positive" 
era is the end of all ? How can he tell that the three 
stages he has before him are anything but a mere 
segment of a more extensive law ? But besides this, 
before we proceed to compare a colossal hypothesis 
with the facts, we must see whether it is rational 
in itself, and consistent with our previous knowledge. 
An hypothesis accounting for certain facts by reference 
to the sun's motion round the earth, or anything else 
obviously false or absurd, may be dismissed at once, 
without the form of a verification. The three terms 
of the supposed series, the Theological, Metaphysical, 
and Positive states, must be distinct and successive, 
or it will be no series at all. Now taking " Positive" 
in the fair sense, the sense of sound, Theology and 
Positive Science, the theological and the scientific 
view of the world, are neither distinct nor successive, 
but may very well go, and do often go, together. A 
man may be, and Newton was, a sound astronomer 
and a great discoverer of astronomical laws, and yet 
believe that the stars were made and are held in their 
courses by the hand of God. A man may be, and 
Butler was, a sound moral philosopher, and a great 
discoverer of the laws of human nature, and yet 
believe human nature to be in its origin and end 
divine. Positivists cite for our admiration a say- 
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ing of Lamennais, contrasting, as they suppose, the 
religious with the scientific view of things. " Why- 
do bodies gravitate towards each other ? Because God 
willed it, said the ancients. Because they attract each 
other, says Science." As though God could not will 
that bodies should attract each other. Polytheism, 
putting the different parts of nature under the arbi- 
trary dominion of separate gods, conflicts with, and 
has been overthrown by, Science, which proves that one 
set of laws, the work of one God, traverses the whole. 
And this I venture to think is the mustard-seed of 
truth out of which the vast tree of M. Comte's his- 
torical theory has grown. So far from there being 
any conflict between Monotheism and Science, all the 
discoveries of science confirm the hypothesis that the 
world was made by one God; an hypothesis which, 
it should be observed, was quite independent of the 
progress of science, since it had been promulgated in 
the first chapter of Genesis before science came into 
existence. As to the Metaphysical era, which is the 
intervening term of the series between the Theological 
and the Positive, nothing in history corresponding to 
this era has been or can be produced. No age is or 
can be pointed out in which a nation or mankind be- 
lieved the phenomena of the world or of human nature 
to be produced by metaphysical entities. A few phi- 
losophers indeed have talked of nature as the mother 
of all things ; but by nature they meant not a meta- 
physical entity, but either the laws of matter per* 
sonified, in which case they were Positivists, or the 
God of natural religion as opposed to the God of 
revelation, in which case they were Theists. So that 
of the three terms of the supposed series, the first 
runs into the third and the second vanishes altogether. 
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The theory is open to another objection, which is also 
fatal. Against all the facts, though in accordance 
with the bias naturally given to M. Comte's mind by 
his scientific pursuits, it makes the scientific faculties 
and tendencies predominant in man. Which view of 
science was it that predominated in Attila and Timour, 
who, after all, played a considerable part in determin- 
ing the course of history ? 

What has been said as to the incompleteness of the 
phenomena of history, and the consequent impossibility 
of a final induction as to its law, leads to a remark on 
the theory that "Man is to be studied historically," 
and its necessary corollary that morality is not ab- 
solute but historical. If there can .be no complete 
historical induction, and if, at the same time, Man is 
to be studied historically, not morally, and the rule 
of right action is to be taken, not from our moral 
instincts, but from the observation of historical facts, 
it is difficult to see how there can be any rule of right 
action at all. Morality and our moral judgment of 
characters and actions must, it would seem, always 
remain in suspense, till the world ends, and history is 
complete. History of itself, if observed as science 
observes the facts of the physical world, can scarcely 
give man any principle or any object of allegiance, 
unless it be success. Success accordingly enters very 
largely into the morality of the thorough-going Po- 
sitivist. He canonizes conquerors and despots, and 
consigns to infamy the memory of men, who, though 
they fell, fell struggling for a noble cause, and have 
left a great and regenerating example to mankind. 
The morality, not only absolute but mystical, which 
Positivism in its second phase has adopted to satisfy 
moral instincts, is a mere copy of the social aspect of 
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Christianity ; as the Church, the sacraments, and the 
priesthood, invented to satisfy our religious instincts, 
are a mere copy of the Church of Kome. 

You may say that virtue has prevailed in history 
over vice, and that our allegiance is due to it as 
the stronger. But granting that it has prevailed 
hitherto, to say which is the stronger you must see 
the end of the struggle. The theologian who, like 
Hobbes, makes religion consist not in our moral sym- 
pathy with the divine nature, but in necessary sub- 
mission to divine power, will find himself in the same 
dilemma. He claims our allegiance for the power of 
good, not on the ground of our sympathy with good, 
but because it is stronger than the power of evil. 
He, too, before he says which is the stronger, must 
see the end of the struggle. If evil prevails, his 
allegiance must be transferred. 

It is true that morality in judging the past must 
take notice of historical circumstances, as morality 
takes notice of present circumstances in judging the 
actions of living men. Allowance must be made for 
the age, the country, the state of things in which 
each character moved. In this sense (and it is a most 
important sense), there may be said to be such a 
thing as historical, in contradistinction to an absolute, 
morality; though a morality which disregarded the 
circumstances of actions in history or life would de- 
serve to be called not absolute, but idiotic, and, in 
fact, has never been propounded. But let the merit 
or demerit of an historical action vary ever so much 
with the circumstances, justice has been justice, mercy 
has been mercy, honour has been honour, good faith 
has been good faith, truthfulness has been truthful- 
ness, from the beginning ; and each of these qualities 
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is one and the same in the tent of the Arab and in 
the senates of civilized nations. A sound historical 
morality will sanction strong measures in evil times ; 
selfish ambition, treachery, murder, perjury, it will 
never sanction in the worst of times, for these are the 
things that make times evil. 

Again, institutions not good in themselves may be 
good for certain times and countries; they may be 
better than what went before, they may pave the way 
for something better to follow. Despotism is an im- 
provement on anarchy, and may lead to ordered free- 
dom. But there must be limits to our catholicity in 
the case of institutions as well as in the case of actions. 
Our sympathy here, too, is bounded by morality. It 
is just possible it may embrace the institution of 
slavery, if slavery was really a middle term between 
wars of extermination and a free industrial system ; 
though it is almost impossible to imagine how slavery 
could ever be otherwise than injurious to the character 
of the slave-owner, whatever it might be to that of 
the slave. But cannibalism, which certain theories 
would lead us philosophically to accept as useful and 
amiable in its place, must have been execrable every- 
where and in all times. 

So, again, it is most true that there is a general 
connexion between the different parts of a nation's 
civilization; call it, if you will, a consensus, provided 
that the notion of a set of physical organs does not 
slip in with that term. And it is most true that the 
civilization of each nation must, to a certain extent, 
run its own course. It is folly to force on the most 
backward nations the laws and government of the 
most forward, or to offer intellectual institutions to 
tribes which have not attained the arts of life. But 
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that which is good for all may be given to all, and 
among the things which are good for all are pure 
morality and true religion. We cannot at once give 
a British constitution to the Hindoo ; but we may at 
once, in spite of consensus and necessary development , 
teach him the virtue of truth and the unity of God. 
The thing may be impossible in the eye of the positive 
science of history; it is done with difficulty, but it 
is done. 

We have admitted that the philosophy of history 
is indebted to physical science for habits of methodi- 
cal reasoning with a view to practical results. From 
physical science dealing, however wrongly, with his- 
tory, we also gain a certain calmness and breadth of 
view, derived from regions in which there is no par- 
tizanship or fanaticism, because there are no interests 
by which partizanship or fanaticism can be inflamed. 
It is less easy to acknowledge that the student of 
history is indebted to the physical school of historical 
philosophy for enlarging our historical sympathies. 
That school, on the contrary, extinguishes all sym- 
pathy in any obvious sense of the word. We can 
feel love and gratitude for free effort made in the 
cause of man ; but how can we feel love or gratitude 
towards the human organ of a necessary progress, any 
more than towards a happy geological formation or a 
fertilizing river? On the other hand, it would be 
easy to give specimens of the sort of sympathy and 
the sort of language which results from taking a 
purely scientific view of history and man. "Truth 
does not regard consequences," was a noble saying ; 
but there are some cases in which the consequences 
are a test of truth. As the physical view of character 
and action, if it really took possession of the mind, 
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must put an end to self-exertion, so the physical view 
of the history of nations would dissolve the human 
family hy making each nation regard the other as in 
a course of necessary progress, to he studied scien- 
tifically, hut not to be hastened or interfered with, • 
instead of their doing all they can to enlighten and 
improve each other. 

We must not suppose that because the order of 
national actions is often necessary, the actions them- 
selves are. A nation may have to go through one 
stage of knowledge or civilization before it can reach 
another, but its going through either is still free. 
Nations must accumulate a certain degree of wealth 
before they can have leisure to think or write ; but 
the more degraded and indolent races refuse to accu- 
mulate wealth. 

We must guard, too, against physical metaphors in 
talking of history; they bring with them physical 
ideas, and prejudice our view of the question. Men 
do not act in masses, but in multitudes, each man of 
which has a will of his own, and determines his action 
by that will, though on the same motives as the rest. 
DQvelopment is a word proper to physical organs, 
which cannot be transferred to the course of a nation 
without begging the whole question. The same thing 
may be said of social statics and dynamics applied to 
the order and progress of a nation. 

Of course in hesitating to accept the physical view 
of man, and the exact science founded on that view, 
we do not deny or overlook the fact, that besides the 
character and actions of particular men, there is a 
common human nature, on the general tendencies of 
which, considered in the abstract, the Moral and 
Economical Sciences are founded. In themselves, and 
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till they descend into the actions of particular men or' 
nations, these sciences are exact, and give full play to 
all those methods of scientific reasoning, of which, 
once more, physical science seems to be the great 
school. But let them descend into the actions of 
particular men and nations, and their exactness ceases. 
The most exact of them, naturally, is Political Eco- 
nomy, which deals with the more animal part of 
human nature, where the tendencies are surer because 
the conflict of motives is less. Yet even in Political 
Economy no single proposition can be enunciated, 
however true in the general, which is not constantly 
falsified by individual actions. It seems doubtful 
whether the tendencies are surer in the case of na- 
tions than in the case of men. The course of a nation 
is often as eccentric, as wayward, as full of heroic 
and fiendish impulse, as impossible to predict from 
year to year, from hour to hour, as that of a man. 
The passions of men are not always countervailed and 
nullified by those of other men in a nation, they are 
often intensified by contagion to the highest degree, 
and national panic or enthusiasm goes far beyond 
that of single men. The course of nations, too, is 
liable to the peculiar disturbing influence of great 
men, who are partly made by, but who also partly 
make, their age. A grain more of sand, said Pascal, 
— say rather a grain less of resolution, — in the brain 
of Cromwell, one more pang of doubt in the tossed 
and wavering soul of Luther, and the current of Eng- 
land or the world's history had be6n changed. The 
Positivists themselves, though it is their aim to ex- 
hibit all history as the result of general laws, are so 
far from excluding personal influences, that they have 
made a kind of hagiology and demonology of eminent 
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promoters of progress and eminent reactionists, as 
though these, rather than the laws, ruled the whole ; 
and no higher, not to say more fabulous, estimate of 
the personal influence of Eichelieu and Burke will be 
found than in the work of a Positivist author who has 
treated all personal history as unphilosophical gossip, 
henceforth to be superseded by histories written on a 
philosophical method. Accidents, too, mere accidents, 
— the bullet which struck Gustavus on the field of 
Lutzen, the chance by which the Eussian lancers 
missed Napoleon in the churchyard of Eylau, the 
chance which stopped Louis XVI. in his flight at 
Varennes and carried him back to the guillotine, — 
turn the course of history as well as of life, and baffle, 
to that extent, all law, all tendency, all prevision. 

There are some other views, rather then theories, 
of history, besides the strictly Necessarian theory, 
which conflict with free-will, and which may be just 
noticed here. 

One is the view, if it should not be rather called a 
play of fancy, which treats all nations as stereotyped 
embodiments of an idea, or the phases of an idea, 
which is assumed to have been involved in the ori- 
ginal scheme of things. China, which is naturally 
first fixed on in applying this hypothesis to the facts 
of history, may by a stretch of imagination be taken 
to embody a stereotyped idea, though even in China 
there has been change, and indeed progress, enough to 
belie the notion. But as to all the more progressive 
nations, this view is so palpably contradicted by the 
most glaring facts, that we need hardly go further. 
"We may dispense with asking how an idea, which 
never was present to any mind but that of a modern 
philosopher, became embodied in the actions which 
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make up the history of .a nation; how it passed in 
its different phases from nation to nation, and how it 
happens that its last phase exactly coincides with our 
time. The half- poetic character of this view is appa- 
rent, when we are told that the reason for beginning 
with China is, that the light of civilization, as well as 
the light of the sun, must rise in the East ; as though 
the sun rose in China ! Here, in fact, we see Meta- 
physical Philosophy, as well as Physical Science, at- 
tempting to extend its empire over a domain which 
is not its own. 

Other writers erect some one physical influence, 
the influence of race, of climate, of food, into a sort 
of destiny of nations. The importance of these in- 
fluences is great, and to trace them is a task full of 
interest and instruction. But man is the same in his 
moral and intellectual essence, that is, in his sovereign 
part, whatever his stock, whether he live beneath 
African suns or Arctic frosts, whether his food be 
flesh, corn, or a mixture of the two. He is not, as 
these theorists would make him, the most helpless, 
but the most helpful of animals ; and by his mind 
applied to building, warming, clothing, makes his 
own climate ; by his mind applied to husbandry and 
commerce, modifies his own food. Eace seems, of all 
physical influences, the strongest. Yet how small 
and superficial is the difference, compared with the 
agreement, between a cultivated man and a good 
Christian from London and one from Paris, or even 
between one from either of those places and one 
from Benares. The prevailing passion for degrading 
humanity to mere clay, and levelling it with the 
other objects of physical science, is liable, like other 
prevailing passions, to lead to exaggeration. Con- 
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fident deductions, of the jnost sweeping and mo- 
mentous kind, are made for a statement of physical 
fact. The statements are overthrown*. Yet the de- 
ductions are not withdrawn; and the world in its 
present mood seems not unwilling to believe that the 
destruction of the proof leaves the theory founded on 
it still generally true. 

There is also a floating notion that the lives of 
nations are limited by some mysterious law, and that 
they are born, grow to maturity, and die like men. 
But the life of a nation is a metaphorical expression. 
No reason can be given why a nation should die; 
and no nation ever has died, though some have been 
killed by external force. 

Parallels between the political courses of nations 
are also sometimes pressed too far, and made to seem 
like a necessary law. Some of the little states of 
Greece ran a remarkably parallel course, but they 
were not independent of each other ; they were all 
members of the Greek nation, and influenced each 
other's politics by contagion, and sometimes by direct 
interference. A parallel, which seemed curiously 
exact, was also drawn between the events of the 
English and French Kevolutions : it seemed to hold 
till the accession of Louis Philippe, but where is it 
now ? The similarity between the two Eevolutions 
was in truth superficial, compared with their dissimi- 
larity. Eeligion, the main element of the English 
movement, was wanting in the French : the flight of 
the nobility, the confiscation of their estates, and the 
establishment of a new peasant proprietary, which 
decided the ultimate character and destiny of the 

. a See the Edinburgh Review, vol. cvii., pp. 468, 9. (April, 1858.) 
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French movement, were wanting in the English. So 
far as there was a similarity, it was produced partly 
by mere general tendencies, which lead to anarchy 
after gross misgovernment, to a dictatorship after 
anarchy, and to the attempt to recover freedom after 
a dictatorship ; partly by mere accidents, such as the 
want of a son and heir in the case both of Charles II. 
and of Louis XVIII., and the consequent reversion 
of the crown to a brother, who belonged by age and 
education to the old state of things. Had Monmouth 
been Charles's legitimate son, all probably would 
have been changed. 

Lastly, there is the habit of tracing special acts 
of Providence in history. This sometimes goes the 
length of making history one vast act of special Provi- 
dence, and turning it into a puppet-play, which, our 
hearts suggest, might have been played with other 
puppets less sensible of pain and misery than Man. 
Surely it is perilous work to be reading the most 
secret counsels of the Creator by a light always feeble, 
often clouded by prejudice, often by passion. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew seemed a special act of 
Providence to the papal party of the day. Are Te 
Deums for bloody victories in reality less profane ? Is 
the scoff of Frederic true, and is Providence always 
with the best-drilled grenadiers? To a believer in 
Christianity nothing seems so like a special act of 
Providence as the preparation made for the coming of 
Christianity through the preceding events in the his- 
tory of Greece and Eome, on which a preacher was 
eloquently enlarging to us the other day* To a be- 
liever in Christianity it seems so. But those who do 
not believe in Christianity say, ' Yes : that is the true 
account of the matter. Christianity arose from a happy 
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confluence of the Greek and Roman with the Hebrew 
civilization. This is the source of that excellence 
which you call divine. , Thus what appears to one 
side a singular proof of the special interposition of 
Providence, is used on the other side, and necessarily 
with equal force, to shew that Christianity itself is 
no special interposition of Providence at all, but the 
natural result of the historical events by which it was 
ushered into the world. The Duke of Weimar spoke 
more safely when he said of the tyranny of the first 
Napoleon in Germany, " It is unjust, and therefore it 
cannot last." He would have spoken more safely still 
if he had said, ' Last or not last, it is unjust, and being 
unjust, it carries its own sentence in its heart, and 
will prove the weakest in the sum of things.' 

Is history, then, a chaos because it has no neces- 
sary law ? Is there no philosophy of history because 
there is no science ? 

There are two grand facts with which the phi- 
losophy of history deals, — the division of nations and 
the succession of ages. Are these without a mean- 
ing ? If so, the two greatest facts in the world are 
alone meaningless. 

It is clear that the division of nations has entered 
deeply into the counsels of creation. It is secured not 
only by barriers of sea, mountains, rivers, intervening 
deserts, — barriers which conquest, the steam-vessel, 
and the railroad might surmount, — but also by race, 
by language, by climate, and other physical influences, 
so potent a that each in its turn has been magnified into 
the key of all history. The division is perhaps as 
great and as deeply rooted as it could be without de- 
stroying the unity of mankind. Nor is it hard to see 
a reason for it. If all mankind were one state, with 
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one set of customs, one literature, one code of lawsj 
and this state became corrupted, what remedy, what 
redemption would there be ? None, but a convulsion 
which would rend the frame of society to pieces, and 
deeply injure the moral life which society is designed 
to guard. Not only so, but the very idea of political 
improvement might be lost, and all the world might 
become more dead than China. Nations redeem each 
other. They preserve for each other principles, truths, 
hopes, aspirations, which, committed to the keeping of 
one nation only, might, as frailty and error are con- 
ditions of man's being, become extinct for ever. They 
not only raise each other again when fallen, they save 
each other from falling; they support each other's 
steps by sympathy and example ; they moderate each 
other's excesses and extravagances, and keep them 
short of the fatal point by the mutual action of opinion, 
when the action of opinion is not shut out by despotic 
folly. They do for each other nationally very much 
what men of different characters do for each other 
morally in the intercourse of life : and that they 
might do this it was necessary that they should be as 
they are, and as the arrangements of the world secure 
their being, at once like and unlike, like enough for 
sympathy, unlike enough for mutual correction. Con- 
quest, therefore, may learn that it has in the long run 
to contend not only against morality but against nature. 
Two great attempts have been made in the history of 
the world to crush the nationality of large groups 
of nations, forming the civilized portion of the globe. 
The first was made by the military Eome of antiquity ; 
the second, of a qualified kind, was made by the 
ecclesiastical Rome of the middle ages, partly by 
priestly weapons, partly by the sword of devout kings. 
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The result was universal corruption, political and social 
in the first case, ecclesiastical in the second. In both 
oases aid was brought, and the fortunes of humanity- 
were restored by a power from without, but for which, 
it would seem, the corruption would have been hope- 
less. In the first case, the warlike tribes of the North 
shivered the yoke of Eome, and after an agony of six 
centuries, restored the nations. In the second case, 
Greece rose from the dead with the New Testament in 
her hand, and breathed into the kindred spirits of the 
great Teutonic races such love of free enquiry and of 
liberty, that they rose and rent the bonds of Rome 
and her Celtio vassals, — rent them, but at the cost 
of a convulsion which filled the world with blood, 
and has made mutual hatred almost the law of Chris- 
tendom from that hour to this. Without the help 
of Greece it does not appear that the gate of the tomb 
in which Europe lay would ever have been forced 
back. She might have been pent in it for ever, like 
the doomed spirits in Dante when the lid of their 
sepulchres is closed at the last day. Wickliffe and 
John Huss spent their force against it in vain. The 
tyranny might have been differently shared between 
Jthe different powers of the universal Church, between 
Pope and Council, between Pope and King : but this 
change would have done little for liberty and truth. 
Nationality is not a virtue, but it is an ordinance of 
nature and a natural bond; it does much good; in 
itself it prevents none ; and the experience of history 
condemns every attempt to crush it, when it has once 
been really formed. 

To pass to the other grand fact with which the 
philosophy of history deals — the succession of ages. 
It is clear that the history of the race, or at least of 
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the principal portion of it, exhibits a course of moral, 
intellectual, and material progress ; and that this pro- 
gress is natural, being caused by the action of desires 
and faculties implanted in the nature of man. It is 
natural, but it is not like any progress caused by 
a necessary law. It is a progress of effort, having all 
the marks of effort as clearly as the life of a man 
struggling and stumbling towards wisdom and virtue ; 
and it is as being a progress of effort, not a necessary 
development, that its incidents, revealed in history, 
engage our interest and touch our hearts. 

There seems to be nothing in the fact of progress 
either degrading to human dignity or pampering to 
human pride. The assertion, that history began in 
fetichism and cannibalism, is made without a shadow 
of proof. Those states are assumed at a venture to 
have been the first, because they are seen to be the 
lowest ; the possibility of their being not original 
states, but diseases, being left out of sight. As to 
fetichism, the first hunter or shepherd who swore to 
another and disappointed him not, though it were to 
his own hindrance, must have felt the supernatural 
sanction of duty, and the eternity of moral as con- 
trasted with physical evil; and, therefore, he must 
implicitly have believed in the two great articles of 
natural religion, — God and the immortality of the 
soul. It is mythology, of which fetichism is the low- 
est form, that has its root in nature. Religion has its 
root in man; and man can never have been without 
religion, however perverted his idea of God, and how- 
ever degraded his worship may have been. As to 
cannibalism, it seems to be sometimes a frenzy of the 
warlike passions, sometimes a morbid tendency en- 
gendered by the want, in certain islands, of animal 
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food. At all events, it is most unlikely that the 
original food of man should have been that which is 
not only the most loathsome but the most difficult to 
obtain, since he would have to overcome an animal 
as strong and as cunning as himself. Besides, how 
could the human race have multiplied if they had 
lived upon each other ? 

On the other hand, as progress does not imply a state 
worse than the brutes at the beginning, so it does not 
imply perfection in the end ; though it is not for us 
to limit the degree of knowledge or excellence which 
it may have pleased the Creator to render attainable at 
last by man. This doctrine, in truth, checks our pride 
by putting each generation, ours among the number, 
in its true place. It teaches us that we are the heirs 
of the past, and that to that heritage we shall add 
a little, and but a little, before we bequeath it to the 
future ; that we are not the last or the greatest birth 
of time ; that all the ages have not wandered in search 
of truth, that we might find it pure and whole ; that 
we must plant in the hope that others will reap the 
fruit ; that we must hand on the torch, — brighter, if 
we do our part, — but that we must hand it on ; and 
that no spasmodic effort will bring us in our span of 
life and labour to the yet far-off goal. 

But, welcome or unwelcome, the progress of hu- 
manity down to the present time is a fact. Man has 
advanced in the arts of life, in the wealth which 
springs from them, in the numbers which they sup- 
port, and with the increase of which the aggregate 
powers and sympathies of the race increase. He has 
advanced in knowledge, and still advances, and that 
in the accelerating ratio of his augmented knowledge 
added to his powers. So much is clear; but then it is 
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said, 'The progress is intellectual only, not moral; 
we have discoveries of the intellect increasing in 
number and value from age to age, whose authors are 
the proper and sole objects of the world's gratitude 
and love. We have no moral improvement ; the moral 
nature of man remains the same from the beginning, 
with the same passions and affections, good and evil, 
which it is confidently added are always in equili- 
brium. The moral law is the same for all ages and 
nations; nothing has been added to the Decalogue.' 
This theory is carried as far as it well can be when it 
is laid down, not only that the progress of humanity 
is a progress of the intellect alone, but that the pro- 
gressive virtue of the intellect lies in scepticism or 
doubt, the state of mind which suspends all action ; 
and when it is further laid down that moral virtue, so 
far from causing the progress of humanity, sometimes 
impedes it, the proof of which is the mischief done in 
the world by good men who are bigots, — as though 
bigots were good men. 

That morality and man's moral nature remain 
the same throughout history, is true ; it is true also 
that morality and the moral nature remain the same 
throughout man's life, from his birth to his old age. 
But character does not remain the same; the char 
racter of the man is continually advancing through 
life; and in like manner, the character of the race 
advances through history. The moral and spiritual 
experience of the man grows from age to age, as well 
as his knowledge, and produces a deeper and maturer 
character as it grows. Part of this experience is re- 
corded in religious books, the writings of philosophers, 
essays, poetry, works of sentiment, tales, — a class of 
literature which must seem useless and unmeaning tp 
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those who hold that our progress is one of science 
alone. Part of it is silently transmitted, with its in- 
crease, through the training which each generation 
gives to the next. We ask why the ancients thought 
and wrote so little about the beauties of nature ? It 
certainly was not that they lived in a land less beauti- 
ful, or saw its beauties with eyes less keen than ours. 
But the love of natural beauties is not only in the 
eye ; it requires a certain maturity of sentiment to call 
out the mute sympathy with which nature is charged 
for man, to lend their mystery to the forest and the 
sea, its pensiveness to evening, its moral to the year. 
When a modern, instead of writing modern poetry, 
imitates, however skilfully, the poetry of the Greeks, 
how great is the sacrifice of all that most touches our 
hearts ; and yet how much that is beyond the range of 
Greek sentiment remains ! Philanthropy is a Greek 
word, but how wide a circle of ideas, sentiments, af- 
fections, unknown to the Greeks, does its present mean- 
ing embrace ! In natural religion itself the progress 
seems not less clear. Man's idea of God must rise as 
he sees more of Him in His works, as he sees more of 
Him by reflecting on his own nature, (in which the 
true proof of natural religion lies,) and in those efforts 
of human virtue in other men which would be unac- 
countable if there were no God, and this world were 
all. More and more, too, from age to age, the ideas of 
the soul and of a future life rise in distinctness ; Man 
feels more and more that he is a traveller between the 
cradle and the grave, and that the great fact of life 
is death; "and the centre of human interest moves 
gradually towards the other world. Man would per- 
haps have been paralyzed in his early struggle with 
nature for subsistence, had these deep thoughts then 
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taken too much possession of his mind. His earliest 
and coarsest wants satisfied, he began to feel other 
wants, to think of himself and his own destinies, and 
to enter on a distinct spiritual life. Those at least 
began to do so who had leisure, power of mind, and 
cultivation enough to think, and the reach of whose 
intellects made them feel keenly the narrow limit of 
this life. Yet the spiritual life was confined to few, 
and even in those few it was not of a very earnest 
kind. The Phcedo is a graceful work of philosophic 
art, rather than a very passionate effort to overcome 
the grave. The Greek, for the most part, rose lightly 
from the banquet of life to pass into that unknown 
land with whose mystery speculation had but dallied, 
and of which comedy had made a jest. The Boman 
lay down almost as lightly to rest after his course 
of public duty. But now if death could really re- 
gain his victory in the mind of man, hunger and 
philosophy together would hardly hold life in its 
course. The latest and most thoroughgoing school of 
materialism has found it necessary to provide some- 
thing for man's spiritual nature, and has made a 
shadowy divinity out of the abstract being of hu- 
manity, and a shadowy immortality of the soul out 
of a figment that the dead are greater than the living. 
Lucretius felt no such need. 

If it could be said that there was no progress in 
human character because the moral law and the moral 
nature of man remain the same in all ages, it might 
equally be said that there could be no variety in 
character because the moral law and our moral nature 
are the same in all persons. But the variety of cha- 
racters which our hearts, bound to no one type, ac- 
knowledge as good, noble, beautiful, is infinite, and 
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grows with the growing variety of human life. It 
Ganges from the most rapt speculation to the most 
vigorous action, from the gentlest sentiment to the 
most iron public duty, from the lowliest flower in the 
poetry of Wordsworth to that grand failure, Milton's 
picture of the fallen archangel, who lacks the great 
notes of evil, inasmuch as he is not mean or selfish, 
but is true to those who have fallen by him, for them 
braves a worse fate than the worst, and for them 
amidst despair wears hope upon his brow. The ob- 
servance of the moral law is the basis and condition, 
as the common moral nature is the rudiment, of all 
excellence in human character. But it is the basis 
and condition only ; it is negative, whereas character 
is positive, and wins our reverence and affection be- 
cause it is so. The Decalogue gives us no account of 
heroism or the emotions it excites ; still less does it 
give us an account of that infinite variety of excel- 
lences and graces which is the beauty of history and 
life, and which we cannot doubt the great and ever- 
increasing variety of situations in history and life 
were intended by the Creator to produce. 

If the end and the key of history is the formation 
of character by effort, the end and key of history are 
the same with the end and key of the life of man. If 
the progress of the intellect is the essential part of 
history, then the harmony between man and history 
is at an end. Man does not rest in intellect as his 
end, not even in intellect of a far less dry and more 
comprehensive kind than that which the maintainers 
of the intellectual theory of history have in view* 
If all mankind were Hamlets it would scarcely be 
a happier world. Suppose intellect to be the end of 
Man, and all mQral effort, all moral beauty % even all 
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poetry, all sentiment, must go for nothing ; they are 
void, meaningless, and vain ; — an account of the matter 
which hardly Corresponds with the meaning and, fit- 
ness (not to assume design) which we see in every 
part of the physical world. Certainly, if we believe 
in a Creator, it is difficult to imagine Him making 
such a world as this, with all its abysses of misery and 
crime, merely that some of His creatures might with 
infinite labour attain a modicum of knowledge which 
can be of use only in this world, and must come to 
nothing again when all is done. But if the formation 
of character by effort is the end, everything has a 
meaning, everything has a place. A certain degree 
of material well-being, for which man naturally exerts 
himself, is necessary to character, which is coarse and 
low where the life of man is beast-like, miserable and 
short. Intellect and the activity of intellect enter (we 
need not here ask how) deeply into character. For 
the beauty of intellectual excellence the world for- 
gives great weakness, though not vice; and all at- 
tempts to cast out intellect and reduce character to 
emotion, even religious emotion, have produced only 
a type which is useless to society, and which the 
healthy moral taste has always rejected. And cer- 
tainly, if character is the end of history, and moral 
effort the necessary means to that end, (as no other 
means of forming character is known to us,) opti- 
mism may, after all, not be so stupid as some phi- 
losophers suppose; and this world, which is plainly 
enough so arranged as to force man to the utmost 
possible amount of effort, may well be the best of all 
possible worlds. 

We must pause before the question how deep the 
unity of humanity and the unity of history goes; 
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how far those who, through all the ages, have shared 
in the long effort, with all its failures, errors, suffer- 
ings, will share in the ultimate result ; how far those 
who have sown will have their part in the harvest, 
those who have planted in the fruit; how far the 
future of our race as well as the past is ours. That 
is a secret that lies behind the veil. 



LECTUEE n. 



In a former lecture I gave reasons for hesitating to 
believe that history is governed by necessary laws. 
I submitted that history is made up of the actions of 
men, and that each of us is conscious in his own case 
that the actions of men are free. I am not aware 
that even an attempt has been made to reconcile the 
judgments of the retrospective conscience ; the belief 
implied in those judgments that each action might 
have been done or left undone; and the exceptional 
allowance which conscience makes in the case of 
actions done wholly or partly on compulsion, with 
the hypothesis that our actions are subject to causa- 
tion like the events of the physical world. "Wherein 
is an Alfred more the subject of moral approbation 
than a good harvest, or a Philip II. more the subject 
of moral disapprobation than the plague? This is 
a question to which I am not aware that an answer 
has yet been given. 

Still, if it could be shewn that history does, as 
a matter of fact, run in accordance with any invari- 
able law, we might be obliged to admit that the 
Necessarians (so I shall venture to call them till they 
can find another application for the term l necessity') 
had gained their cause; though a strange contra- 
diction would then be established between our out- 
ward observation and our inward consciousness. I 
therefore examined the hypothesis of M. Comte, that 
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the development of humanity is regulated by the 
progress of science through the successive stages of 
Theological, Metaphysical, and Positive. I submitted 
that, among other antecedent objections to the theory, 
these three terms do not form a series, Positive, that 
is, sound Science and Theology not being successive, 
but co-existent, in the highest minds. Other writers 
q{ the same school can hardly be said to have pro- 
pounded a general hypothesis. They have rather 
brought out, and I venture to think immensely ex- 
aggerated, the effects produced on the comparative 
history of nations by certain physical influences, espe- 
cially by the influence of food. I think I perceive 
that there is a tendency among the disciples of these 
teachers to allow that their hypotheses are incapable 
of verification; but at the same time to insist that 
they are grand generalizations, and that, being so 
grand, it is impossible they should not point to some . 
great truth. For my part, I see no more grandeur 
in a scientific hypothesis which is incapable of veri- 
fication than in the equally broad assertions of astro- 
logy. I see no impossibility, but an extreme like- 
lihood, that physical science having lately achieved 
much, should arrogate more than she has achieved, 
and that a mock science should thus have been set 
up where the domain of real science ends. I think 
this supposition is in accordance with the tendencies 
. of human nature and with the history of human 
thought. It is all the more likely that this usurpa- 
tion on the part of Science should have taken place, 
since Theology has tempted Science to usurp by long 
keeping her out of her rightful domain. We see here, 
too, the reaction which follows on all injustice. 

I submitted, moreover, that it is difficult to see how 
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history can supply its own inductive law, since its 
course is always advancing, the list of its phenomena 
is never full, and, till the end of time, the materials 
for the induction can never be complete. How often 
would a partial observation lead physical science to 
lay down false laws ! 

But why argue without end about that which we 
may bring to a practical test ? If the master-science 
has been discovered, let it shew forth its power and 
we will believe. Let those who have studied the 
science of Man and History predict a single event by 
means of their science ; let them even write a single 
page of history on its method; let them bring up 
one child by the rules for directing and modifying 
moral development which it gives. There is another 
and a. higher test. Has the true key to human 
character been found? Then let a nobler type of 
character be produced. Apply the science of hu- 
manity, and produce a better man. 

Till the law of history is not only laid down but 
shewn to agree with the facts, or till humanity has 
been successfully treated by scientific methods, I con- 
fess I shall continue to suspect that the new science 
of Man is merely a set of terms, such as * develop- 
ment,' * social statics,' * social dynamics,' l organiza- 
tion,' and, above all, 'law,' scientifically applied to 
a subject to which in truth they are only metaphori- 
cally applicable : I shall continue to believe that hu- 
man actions, in history as in individual life and in 
society, may and do present moral connections of the 
most intimate and momentous kind, but not that ne- 
cessary sequence of causation on which alone science 
can be based; I shall continue to believe that hu- 
manity advances by free effort, but that it is not de- 
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veloped according to invariable laws, such as, when 
discovered, would give birth to a new science. 

I confess that I am not wholly unbiassed in adher- 
ing to this belief. I am ready to face the conclusions 
of true science. Let true science make what disco- 
veries it will, for example, as to the origin of life ; ter- 
rible and mysterious as they may be, they will not be so 
terrible or mysterious as death ; they can but shew us 
that we spring from something a little higher than dust, 
when we know already that to dust we must return. 
But however we may dally with these things in 
our hours of intellectual ease, there is no man who 
would not recoil from rendering up his free personality 
and all it enfolds, to become a mere link in a chain of 
causation, a mere grain in a mass of being, even though 
the chain were not more of iron than of gold, even 
though the mass were all beautiful and good, instead 
of being full of evil, loathsomeness, and horror. The 
enthusiasts of science themselves shrink from stating 
plainly what, upon their theory, Man is, and how his 
essence differs from that of a brute or of a tree. Is 
he responsible? Wherein, it must once more be 
asked, does his responsibility consist? Why praise 
or blame him ? Why reward or punish him ? Why 
glow with admiration at the good deeds of history or 
burn with indignation at the evil? Is the moral 
world a reality, or is it a mere phantasmagoria, 
a puppet-show of fate ? 

Some of these writers cling to the ideas and love to 
use the names of Spirit and of God. If spirit exists, 
what is the spirit of man ? Did it spring together 
with the other part of him by physical development 
from a monad, or from a lower animal type ? We have 
deeply rooted in our nature a conviction of the inde- 
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feasible, undying nature of moral good and evil ; the 
real proof that our moral part lives beyond the grave. 
Is this conviction a freak of our moral nature ? This 
God who is to reign over His own world on condition 
that He does not govern it, what is He? The su- 
preme law of nature ? Then let us call Him by His 
right name. Supposing Him distinct from the law of 
nature, is He above it or beneath it ? If He is above 
it, why is He bound to observe it in His dealings 
with the spirit of man? Why may there not be 
a whole sphere of existence, embracing the rela- 
tions and the communion between God and man, with 
which natural science has no concern, and in which 
her dictation is as impertinent as the dictation of 
theology in physics ? Why may not spiritual expe- 
rience and an approach to the divine in character be 
necessary means of insight into the things of the 
spiritual world, as scientific instruments and scien- 
tific skill are necessary means of insight into the 
things of the material world ? 

If you give us an hypothesis of the world, let it 
cover the fects. The religious theory of the world 
covers all the facts; the physical view of the world 
covers the physical facts alone. 

And after all, what is this adamantine barrier of 
law built up with so much exultation between man 
and the source from which hitherto all the goodness 
and beauty of human life has sprung ? In the first 
place, what right has inductive science to the term 
law ? Inductive science can discover at most only 
general facts ; that the facts are more than general, 
that they are universal, in a word, that they are 
laws, is an assumption for which inductive science, 
while she instinctively builds on it, can herself supply 
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no Wsis. 'I need not tell my hearers how she has 
attempted it by the hand of a great logician, or 
how utterly the attempt has failed. Let her weave 
mazes of thought, observe upon observation, induce 
upon induction as she will, she will find the ground 
of universals and the basis of science to be instinctive 
reliance in the wisdom and unity of the Creator. And 
thus .science, instead of excluding the supernatural, 
does constant homage to it for her own existence. 

In the second place, what is the sum of physical 
science ? Compared with the comprehensible universe 
and with conceivable time, not to speak of infinity and 
eternity, it is the observation of a mere point, the ex- 
perience of an instant. Are we warranted in found- 
ing anything upon such data, except that which we 
are obliged to found on them, the daily rules and 
processes necessary for the natural life of man ? We 
call the discoveries of science sublime; and truly. 
But the sublimity belongs not to that which they 
reveal, but to that which they suggest. And that 
which they suggest is, that through this material glory 
and beauty, of which we see a little and imagine 
more, there speaks to us a Being whose nature is akin 
to ours, and who has made our hearts capable of such 
converse. Astronomy has its practical uses, without 
which man's intellect would scarcely rouse itself to 
those speculations ; but its greatest result is a reve- 
lation of immensity pervaded by one informing mind ; 
and this revelation is made by astronomy only in the 
same sense in which the telescope reveals the stars to 
the eye of the astronomer. Science finds no law for, 
the thoughts which, with her aid, are ministered to 
man by the starry skies. Science can explain the 
hues of sunset, but she cannot tell from what urns of 
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pain and pleasure its pensiveness is poured. These 
things are felt by all men, felt the more in proportion 
as the mind is higher. They are a part of human 
nature ; and why should they not be as sound a basis 
for philosophy as any other part ? But if they are, 
the solid wall of material law melts away, and through 
the whole order of the material world pours the in- 
fluence, the personal influence, of a spirit correspond- 
ing to our own. 

Again, is it true that the fixed or the unvarying 
is the last revelation of science? These risings in 
the scale of created beings, this gradual evolution of 
planetary systems from their centre, do they bespeak 
mere creative force? Do they not rather bespeak 
something which, for want of an adequate word, we 
must call creative effort, corresponding to the effort by 
which man raises himself and his estate ? And where 
effort can be discovered, does not spirit reign again ? 

A creature whose sphere of vision is a speck, whose 
experience is a second, sees the pencil of Eaphael 
moving over the canvas of the Transfiguration. It 
sees the pencil moving over its own speck, during its 
own second of existence, in one particular direction ; 
and it concludes that the formula expressing that 
direction is the secret of the whole. 

There is truth as well as vigour in the lines of 
Pope on the discoveries of Newton : — 

" Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And shewed a Newton as we shew an ape." 

If they could not shew a Newton as we shew an ape, 
or a Newton's discoveries as we shew the feats of apish 
cunning, it was because Newton was not a mere in- 
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tellectual power, but a moral being, labouring in the 
service of his kind, and because his discoveries were 
the reward not of sagacity only, but of virtue. We 
can imagine a mere organ of vision so constructed by 
Omnipotence as to see at a glance infinitely more 
than could be discovered by all the Newtons; but 
the animal which possessed that organ would not be 
higher than the moral being. 

Eeason, no doubt, is our appointed guide to truth. 
The limits set to it by each dogmatist, at the point 
where it comes into conflict with his dogma, are 
human limits ; its providential limits we can learn 
only by dutifully exerting it to the utmost. Yet 
reason must be impartial in the acceptance of data, 
and in the demand of proof. Facts are not the less 
facts because they are not facts of sense ; materialism 
is not necessarily enlightenment; it is possible to be 
at once chimerical and gross. 

We may venture, without any ingratitude to science 
as the source of material benefits and the training- 
school of inductive reason, to doubt whether the great 
secret of the moral world is likely to be discovered in 
her laboratory, or to be revealed to those minds which 
have been imbued only with her thoughts, and trained 
in her processes alone. Some, indeed, among the men 
of science who have given us sweeping theories of 
the world, seem to be not only one-sided in their 
view of the facts, leaving out of sight the phenomena 
of our moral nature, but to want one of the two facul- 
ties necessary for sound investigation. They are acute 
observers, but bad reasoners. And science must not 
expect to be exempt from the rules of reasoning. We 
cannot give credit for evidence which does not exist, 
because if it existed it would be of a scientific kind ; 
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nor can we pass at a bound from slight and precarious 
premises to a tremendous conclusion, because the 
conclusion would annihilate the spiritual nature and 
annul the Divine origin of man. 

That the actions of men are, like the events, of the 
physical world, governed by invariable law, and that 
consequently there is an exact science of man and 
history, is a theory of which, even in the attenuated 
form it is now beginning to assume, we have still to 
seek the proof. But a science of history is one thing ; 
a philosophy of history is another. A science of his- 
tory can rest on nothing short of causation ; a philo- 
sophy of history rests upon connexion ; such connexion 
as we know, and in every process and word of life 
assume, that there is between the action and its mo- 
tive, between motives and circumstances, between the 
conduct of men and the effect produced upon their 
character, between historic antecedents and their re- 
sults. So far is the philosophy of history from being 
a new discovery, that the most meagre chronicle of 
the middle ages, the painted records of Egyptian 
kings, as they shew some connexion between events, 
present the germ of a philosophy ; of the philosophy 
which, in its highest form, traces the most general 
connexions, and traces them through the whole his- 
tory of man. 

The philosophy of history, in its highest sense, as 
was before said, is the offspring of a great truth 
which has but recently dawned upon mankind. That 
truth is the moral unity of the human race ; the 
softening down of mere dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
divisions between different parts of Christendom, the 
intercourse, the moral relation, the treaties and bonds 
ratified by common appeals to God, into which Chris- 
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tendom has entered with nations beyond its pale, have 
let in the conviction that virtue and truth, however 
they may vary in their measure, are in their essence 
the same everywhere, and everywhere divine. It 
may be that the growth of this conviction is a more 
potent cause of the change which we see passing over 
the face of the world than even the final decay, now 
visibly going on, of feudal institutions, and of the 
social system with which they are connected. Its con- 
sequences, to those who have imagined that the vital 
faith of man rests on ecclesiastical divisions, are not 
unattended with perplexity and dismay. But if the 
Churches of Hildebrand, Luther, and Calvin are pass- 
ing away, above them rises that Church of pure re- 
ligion and virtue to which in their controversies with 
each other they have all implicitly appealed, and 
which therefore is above them all. A certain man 
was hung by his enemies blindfold over what he sup- 
posed to be a precipice, with a rope in his hands ; he 
clung till his sinews cracked, and he had tasted the 
bitterness of death ; then, letting go the rope, he found 
that he had been hanging but half-a-foot from the 
ground. 

Moral discoveries are generally followed by ex- 
aggeration. The unity of the human race has been 
exaggerated into identity; and a strange vision has 
arisen of an aggregate humanity, of which each man 
is a manifestation and an organ, and into which we at 
death return; the difference between death and life 
being, that the one is an objective the other a subjective 
existence. This wild realism is broached, singularly 
enough, by a school of thinkers who pour contempt on 
metaphysical articles. It is, in fact, part of a desperate 
attempt to satisfy the religious instincts of man and 
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his sense of immortality, when an irrational philosophy, 
discarding all sources of truth but the observation of 
the outward sense, has cut off the belief in the invisible 
world and God. Among the evidences of religion the 
fact that the blankest scientific atheism has been com- 
pelled to invent for itself a kind of divinity and a kind 
of spiritual world, and to borrow the worship of the 
Eoman Catholic Church, will not hold the lowest place. 

No one can doubt, if he would, that through the 
life of each of us there is carried a distinct line of 
moral identity, along which the retrospective con- 
science runs. No one can persuade himself that this 
line breaks off at death, so that when a man dies it 
ceases to signify what his particular life has been. 
No one can divest himself of the sense of individual 
responsibility, or imagine himself, by any effort of 
fancy, becoming a part of the mass of humanity and 
ceasing to be himself. 

It is not the less certain that we are in a real and 
deep sense " members one of another ;" and that moral 
philosophy may gain new truth and additional power 
by taking the philosophy of history into its counsels, 
and contemplating not only individual humanity but 
the whole estate of man. 

The progress of the human race is a truth of which 
everyday language is full ; one which needs no logical 
proof and no rhetorical enforcement. That the products 
of human action, thought, contrivance, labour, do not 
all perish with their authors, but accumulate from 
generation to generation, is in itself enough to make 
each generation an advance upon that which went 
before it. The movement of history is complex. We 
asked in a former lecture what was its leading part, 
and found reason to think that it was the gradual 
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elevation of the human character, to which all the 
other parts of the movement, intellectual and material, 
conduce. The rival claims of intellect to be the leading 
object in the history of humanity, though strongly put 
forward, will scarcely bear examination. Intellect may 
be used for good and it may be used for evil ; it may be 
the blessing of humanity or the scourge ; it may ad- 
vance the progress of mankind, as it did when wielded 
by Luther, or retard it, as it did when wielded by 
Bonaparte. Whether it shall be used for good or 
evil, whether it shall be the blessing of humanity or 
the scourge, whether it shall advance progress or retard 
it, depends on the moral character of the possessor, 
which determines its employment. And this being 
the case, intellect must be subordinate to moral cha- 
racter in history. 

Character, indeed, seems to be the only thing within 
the range of our comprehension for the sake of which 
we can conceive God having been moved to create man. 
We needlessly put a stumbling-block in our own way 
by importing into the divine nature the stoic notion of 
self-sufficing happiness. The highest nature which we 
can conceive is not one which disdains, but one which 
needs affection : and worthy affection can only spring 
from or be excited by a character of a certain kind. 
The supposition that man was created to love his 
Creator and to be the object of his Creator's love ac- 
cords with our conceptions both of God and man. It 
does not accord with our conception of God to suppose 
that He created man with such capacity for suffering as 
well as for happiness, and placed him in such a world as 
this, merely to make an exhibition of His own power 
or to glorify Himself. To make an exhibition of power 
belongs to the restlessness of mortal strength, not to 
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the completeness and calmness of Omnipotence. To 
seek glory belongs to weak human ambition: and 
equivocal indeed would be the glory of creation if the 
history of man were to be its measure. One historian 
after another sets himself to write the panegyric of his 
favourite period, and each panegyric is an apology or 
a falsehood. 

Our hearts acquiesce, too, in the dispensation which, 
instead of creating character in its perfection, leaves 
it to be perfected by effort. We can conceive no 
character in a created being worthy of affection which 
is not produced by a moral struggle ; and on the other 
hand, the greater the moral difficulties that have been 
overcome, the more worthy of affection does the cha- 
racter seem. Try to conceive a being created morally 
perfect without effort ; you will produce a picture of 
insipidity which no heart can love. 

And effort is the law, if law it is to be called, of 
History. History is a series of struggles to elevate 
the character of humanity in all its aspects, religious, 
intellectual, social, political, rising sometimes to an 
agony of aspiration and exertion, and frequently fol- 
lowed by lassitude and relapse, as great moral efforts 
are in the case of individual men. Those who espouse 
the theory of necessary development as the key to 
history are driven to strange consequences. They 
are compelled to represent the torpid sensualism of 
the Eoman Empire as an advance upon the vigorous 
though narrow virtue of the Eepublic. I see not how 
they escape from allowing, what with their historical 
sympathies they would not be disposed to allow, that 
in the history of our own country the Eestoration is 
an advance upon the Puritan Eepublic. The facts of 
history correspond better with our moral sense if we 
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take the view that the awakening of moral life in the 
race, as in the man, often manifests itself in endea- 
vours which are overstrained, chimerical, misdirected, 
higher than the general nature can sustain, and that 
upon these endeavours a reaction is apt to ensue. 
During the reaction some of the intellectual fruits of 
the crisis may be gathered in, but the moral nature 
languishes; though the elevation of the moral type 
gained by the previous effort does not perish, but is 
gained for ever, and, so far as it is true, enters for 
ever as an exalting* influence into the thoughts and 
lives of men. 

But here another problem presents itself, which may 
be beyond our power fully to solve, but as to which 
we cannot forbear to ask, and may possibly obtain, 
some satisfaction. In the material and intellectual 
world we are content to see order and design. The 
law of gravitation, the laws of the association of ideas, 
so far as they go, perfectly satisfy our minds. But in 
history it is otherwise. Here we are not satisfied 
with the discovery of a law, whether of development 
or of effort; we desire, we cannot help desiring, to 
see not only order and design, but justice. 

We look over history. We see the man almost 
pitilessly sacrificed to the race. Scarcely any great 
step in human progress is made without multitudes of 
victims. Each pulling down of worn-out institutions 
brings perplexity and suffering on that generation, 
however pregnant with good it may be to the next. 
Every great change of opinion is accompanied, to one 
generation, by the distress of doubt. Every revolu- 
tion in trade or industry, however beneficent in its 
results, involves sufferings to the masses which the 
world is long in learning how to avert. In the rude 
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commencements of government and law what evils do 
men endure from tyranny and anarchy ! How many 
of the weaker members of the race perish of want and 
cold before feeble invention can bridge the gulf be- 
tween savage and civilized life ! 

It is difficult to doubt that in the early ages of the 
world races are brought forward to take the lead in 
history by the cruel test of pre-eminence in war and 
success in conquering the neighbouring races. To 
primitive tribes, and even to nations long civilized but 
not yet penetrated with the sense of our common hu- 
manity, conquest seems no crime, but either a natural 
appetite or an heroic enterprise ; and in the earliest 
ages the circumstances of savage hordes are such that 
they are inevitably driven on each other, or on the 
neighbouring nations, in quest of fresh hunting-fields, 
new pastures, or richer and sunnier lands. The human 
race reaps from this process a moral as well as a phy- 
sical benefit. There is a connexion, not clearly traced, 
yet certain, between the stronger qualities in human 
character, such as courage, and the tenderer qualities, 
such as mercy, while conversely there is a certain con- 
nexion between cowardice and cruelty ; and the moral 
as well as the physical basis of humanity requires to 
be laid in fortitude and strength. 

In philosophy and science, again, the race, like the 
man, advances by the trial of successive hypotheses, 
which are adopted and rejected in turn till the true 
one is at length found. In these successive trials and 
rejections, with the mental efforts and sacrifices they 
involve, humanity gains, what no sudden illumination 
could give it, large spiritual experience and a deep 
sense of the value of truth. But error is the portion 
of those generations by whom the false hypotheses are 
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tried. Nor is this process confined to the domain of 
mere intellectual truth ; theories of life and modes of 
self-culture are in like manner tried and found im- 
practicable or incomplete, at the expense of thousands, 
among whom are often numbered the flower of man- 
kind. What effusion of blood, what rending of affec- 
tions, what misery has been undergone to try out the 
question between different theories of society and go- 
vernment, each of which was plausible in itself ! What 
an expenditure of high and aspiring spirits was neces- 
sary to prove that the monastic and contemplative life, 
in spite of its strong natural attractions, was not prac- 
ticable for man ! 

Cast your eyes over the world, and see how the 
masses of men, how the majority of nations, labour not 
only in mental but in moral degradation to support 
a high and fine type of humanity in the few. Ex- 
amine any beautiful work of art, and consider how 
coarse and dark is the life of those who have dug its 
materials, or the materials for the tools which wrought 
it, out of the quarry or the mine. Things absolutely 
essential to intellectual progress are furnished by 
classes which for ages to come the great results of 
intellect cannot reach, and the lamp which lights the 
studies of a Bacon or Leibnitz is fed by the wild, rude 
fisherman of the Northern Sea. 

It is true that wherever service is rendered, we may 
trace some reciprocal advantage, either immediate or 
not long deferred. The most abstract discoveries of 
science gradually assume a practical form, and descend 
in the shape of material conveniences and comforts to 
the masses whose labour supported the discoverer in 
intellectual leisure. Nor are the less fortunate ages 
of history and the lower states of society without their 
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consolations. The intervals between great moral and 
intellectual efforts have functions of their own. Im- 
perial Kome, amidst her moral lassitude, makes great 
roads, promotes material civilization, codifies the law. 
The last century had no soul for poetry, but it took 
up with melody, and produced the Handels and Mo- 
zarts. Lower pains go with lower pleasures, and the 
savage life is not without its physical immunities and 
enjoyments. The life of intense hope that is lived in 
the morning of great revolutions, may partly make up 
for the danger, the distress, and the disappointment of 
their later hour. But these, if they are touches of kind- 
ness and providence in Nature, welcome as proof that 
she is not a blind or cruel power, fall far short of 
the full measure of justice. 

There are nations which have lived and perished 
half civilized, and in a low moral state, as we may be 
sure was the case with Egypt, and have played but 
a humble part, though they have played a part, in the 
history of the world. There are races which have be- 
come extinct, or have been reduced to a mere remnant, 
and whose only work it has been to act as pioneers for 
more gifted races, or even to serve as the whetstone 
for their valour and enterprise in the conflict of pri- 
mitive tribes. There are other races, such as the 
negro races of Africa, which have remained to the pre- 
sent time, without progress or apparent capability of 
progress, waiting to be taken up into the general move- 
ment by their brethren who are more advanced, when, 
in the course of Providence, the age of military enter- 
prise is past, and that of religious and philanthropic 
enterprise is come. They wait, perhaps, not in vain ; 
but, in the interim, do not myriads live and die in 
a state little above that of brutes ? 
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The question then is, Can we find any hypothesis in 
accordance with the facts of history which will recon- 
cile the general course of history to our sense of jus- 
tice ? I say, to our sense of justice. I assume here 
that man has really been created in the image of God ; 
that the morality of man points true, however remotely, 
to the morality of God; that human justice is iden- 
tical with divine justice, and is therefore a real key to 
the history of the world. " If," says Clarke, "justice 
and goodness be not the same in God as in our ideas, 
then we mean nothing when we say that God is neces- 
sarily just and good ; and for the same reason it may 
as well be said that we know not what we mean, when 
we affirm that He is an intelligent and wise Being ; 
and there will be no foundation at all left on which 
we can fix anything. Thus the moral attributes of 
God, however they be acknowledged in words, yet in 
reality they are by these men entirely taken away; 
and, upon the same grounds, the natural attributes may 
also be denied. And so, upon the whole, this opinion 
likewise, if we argue upon it consistently, must finally 
recur to absolute atheism." Either to absolute athe- 
ism or to the belief in a God who is mere power, 
and to religion which is mere submission to power, 
without moral sympathy or allegiance. 

I will not turn aside here to combat the opposite 
theory. I will merely observe by the way that these 
things have their history. If the doctrines of any 
established Church are not absolute and final truth, 
its corporate interests are apt ultimately to come into 
collision with the moral instincts of man pressing on- 
wards, in obedience to his conscience, towards the 
further knowledge of religious truth. Then arises a 
terrible conflict. To save their threatened dominion, 
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the defenders of ecclesiastical interests use, while they 
can, the civil sword, and wage with that weapon 
contests which fill the world with worse than blood. 
They massacre, they burn, they torture, they drag 
human nature into depths of deliberate cruelty which, 
without their teaching, it could never have known; 
they train men, and not only men but women, to look 
on with pious joy while frames broken with the rack 
are borne from the dungeon of the Inquisition to its 
pile. Uniting intrigue with force, they creep to the 
ear of kings, of courtiers, of royal concubines ; they 
consent, as the price of protection, to bless and sanc- 
tify despotism in its foulest form ; they excite bloody 
wars of opinion against nations struggling to be free. 
Still, the day goes against them ; humanity asserts its 
power ; executioners fail ; sovereigns discover that it 
little avails the king to rule the people if the Ma- 
gian is to rule the king; public opinion sways the 
world, and the hour of Philip II., of Pere la Chaise, 
of Madame De Maintenon, is gone never to return. 
Then follows a hopeless struggle for the last relics 
of religious protection, for exclusive political privi- 
leges, and for tests ; a struggle in which religion is 
made to appear in the eyes of the people the con- 
stant enemy of improvement and of justice, — religion, 
from whom all true improvement and all true justice 
spring. This struggle, too, approaches its inevitable 
close. Then recourse is had, in the last resort, to 
intellectual intrigue, and the power of sophistry is 
invoked to place man in the dilemma between sub- 
mission to an authority which has lost his allegiance 
and the utter abandonment of his belief in God — a 
desperate policy; for, placed between falsehood and 
the abyss, humanity has always had grace to choose 
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the abyss, conscious as it is that to fly from false- 
hood, through whatever clouds and darkness, is to fly 
to the God of truth. In weighing the arguments put 
before us on these questions, let us not leave out of 
sight influences whose fatal power history has re- 
corded in her bloodiest page. 

Assuming, then, that human justice is the same 
quality as divine justice, the idea of moral waste in 
the divine government, as displayed in history, is 
one in which we shall never force our hearts to ac- 
quiesce. If moraL beings are wasted by the Creator, 
what is saved ? Butler, indeed, suggests the analogy 
of physical nature, and intimates that we may re- 
sign ourselves to the waste of souls as we do to the 
waste of seeds. But in the case of the seed nothing 
is wasted but the form; the matter remains inde- 
structible; while misery and despair there is none. 
The analogy of animals, on which Butler elsewhere 
touches in a different connexion, seems more formid- 
able. Here are beings sentient, to a certain extent 
intelligent, and capable of pleasure and pain like our- 
selves, among whom good and evil seem to be dis- 
tributed by a blind fate, regardless of any merits or 
demerits of theirs. The only answer that can at pre- 
sent be given to the question thus raised seems to be 
this : that we are not more certain of our own exist- 
ence than we are that no fate or law regardless of 
morality rules us; and that as to animals, their des- 
tiny is simply beyond our knowledge. Was man to be 
placed in the world alone ? Was he to be left without 
the sentiments and the moral influences which spring 
from his relations with his mute companions and help- 
mates ? Or could he, the heir of pain in this world, 
be placed amidst a painless creation, without destroy- 
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ing the sympathy of things ? It may be observed, too, 
that in the state of a large portion of the animal crea- 
tion there seems to be a progressive improvement, not 
taking the form of physical development, but depend- 
ing on and bearing a faint analogy to the improve- 
ment of the human race. As the human race spreads 
over the world and cultivates it, the carnivorous and 
ferocious animals disappear, and those more peaceful 
and happier tribes remain which are domesticated by 
man. If man himself should become, as some seem to 
expect, less carnivorous as he grows more civilized, 
his relations with animals will of course become still 
more kindly, and their lot still better. This remark 
does not go far ; it applies only to a portion of the 
animal creation. But so far as it goes, it tends to 
prove that animals are not under blind physical law, 
but under providential care; and it suggests a sort 
of development, if that word is to be used, very dif- 
ferent from the organic development which a certain 
school of science is seeking everywhere to establish. 
Rational enquiries into the nature, character, and lot 
of animals seem to be but just beginning to be made ; 
and in their course they may clear up part of that 
which is now dark. Meantime, mere defect of know- 
ledge is no stumbling-block. There is a faith against 
reason which consists in believing, or hypocritically 
pretending to believe, vital facts upon bad evidence, 
when our conscience bids us rest satisfied only with 
the best; but there is also a rational faith which con- 
sists in trusting, where our knowledge fails, to the 
goodness and wisdom, which, so far as our knowledge 
extends, are found worthy of our trust. 

Butler, while he built his whole system on analogy, 
declined to enquire strictly what the logical force of 
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analogy was. The real ground of his great argument 
seems to be this — that the dealings of the same Being 
(in this instance the Creator) may be expected always 
to be the same ; which is true, with this momentous 
qualification, that the thing dealt with must be the 
same also. There is not only no assurance, there is not 
even the faintest presumption that, as God deals with 
seeds, so He will deal with lives ; or that, as He deals 
with mortal lives, so He will deal with immortal souls. 
The only analogy really applicable to these matters 
seems to be that of the moral nature of man, on which 
its Maker has impressed His own image, and which, 
when at its best, and therefore likest Him, shrinks 
from the thought of moral waste, and if it is com- 
pelled to inflict suffering by way of punishment, does 
so not to destroy but to save. The passage of Origen, 
of which Butler's analogy is an expansion, is taken 
from the literature of an age not too deep-thinking or 
too deep-feeling to endure the idea of an arbitrary God. 
To us that idea, is utterly unendurable. If we could 
believe God to be arbitrary, above the throne of God 
in our hearts would be the throne of justice. If we 
translate Origen's words into philosophic language, do 
not they, and does not the argument which Butler has 
based on them, come to this, — that God is bound to 
deal with the spiritual as He deals with the material 
world ? And if this is true, is He not a fate rather 
than a God ? 

We cannot help divining, then, that the true hypo- 
thesis of history will be one which will correspond to 
our sense of justice. But where can such an hypo- 
thesis be found? Is there any colour of reason for 
adopting a view of history which would suppose a 
deeper community of the human race as to its object 
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and its destiny, than common language implies, arid 
which would stake less than is commonly assumed to 
be staked on the individual life ? 

To such a view seem to point all the instincts which 
lead man to sacrifice his individual life to his fellows, 
his country, and, when his vision becomes more en- 
larged, to his kind. These instincts are regardless of 
the state of moral perfection at which he whom they 
propel to destruction has personally arrived. They do 
not calculate whether the soldier who rushes first into 
the breach, the man who plunges into a river to save 
one who is drowning, the physician who loses his own 
life in exploring an infectious disease, is, to use the 
common phrase, fit to die. They seem distinctly to 
aim at a moral object beyond the individual moral life, 
and affecting the character of the race. Yet at the 
same time they give strong assurance to him whose 
life they take that it is good for him to die. 

That desire of living after death in the grateful 
memory of our kind, or, as we fondly call it, of im- 
mortality, to which the enjoyment of so many lives is 
sacrificed, is it a mere trick of nature to lure man to 
labour against his own interest for her general objects ? 
Or does it denote a real connexion of the generation 
to which the hero, the writer, the founder belongs * 
with the generations that will succeed? 

Again, what is it that persuades the lowest and 
most suffering classes of society, when the superiority 
of physical force is on their side, to rest quiet beneath 
their lot, and forbear from breaking in with the strong 
hand upon civilization, which in its tardy progress will 
scarcely bring better times to their children's children, 
and has too plainly no better times in store for them ? 
Is it not an instinct which bids them respect the desr 
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tinies of the race? And why should they be bidden 
to respect the destinies of the race, if those destinies 
are not theirs ? > 

Why this close interlacing of one moral being with 
the rest in society, if after all each is to stand or fall 
entirely alone? Why this succession of ages, and 
this long intricate drama of. history, if all tha* is to ba 
done could have been done as well by a single set of 
actors in a single scene ? •» ■ ,: , M 

If each man stood entirely alone in his moral life, 
unsupported and unredeemed by his kind, nature, the 
minister of efterhal justice, would surely be less, lavish* 
of individiial life, and of all that is , bound :up in it, 
than she is. At least, she would shew some disposi- 
tion to discriminate; Those myriads on whom, through 
the accidents of war, changes and failures of trade, 
earthquakes, plagues, and famines, the tower of Siloam 
falls, as we know they are not sinners above /all the 
Galileans, do we can scarcely think that they, «bove 
all the Galileans, are prepared to die. 

Society is the necessary medium of moral, develop- 
ment to man. Yet even society, to serve its various 
needs, sacrifices to a great extent the moral develop- 
ment of individual men. It is vain to say that those 
" who are ptit, through lifej to the coarsest u&es, the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the social 
system, can rise to the highest and most refined moral 
ideal; though we know that in merit towards society 
they are, and are sure that in the eye of God they 
must be, equal to those/who do. Delicacy of sentU 
ment, which is essential to our notion of the moral 
ideal, can scarcely exist without fineness of intellect, 
or fineness of intellect without high mental cultiva- 
tion. And if we were to say that the want of that 
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which high mental culture confers is no loss, we should 
stultify all our own efforts to promote and elevate 
education. Even the most liberal callings carry with 
them an inherent bias scarcely compatible with the 
equable and flawless perfection which constitutes the 
ideal. Busy action and . solitary thought are both 
necessary for the common service ; yet inevitable 
moral evils and imperfections heset alike those who 
act in the crowd and those who think alone. Each 
profession has its point of honour, requisite for social 
purposes, but overstrained with regard to general mo- 
rality, and naturally apt to be accompanied by some 
relaxation of the man's general moral tone. We for- 
give much to a soldier for valour in the field, much to 
a judge for strict integrity on the bench of justice ; 
and we can hardly expect that the conscience of the 
soldier or the judge will not admit into its decisions 
something of the same indulgence. Did not the 
strictest of Universities choose as her Chancellor 
a man of the world, a man of pleasure, and a duellist, 
because as a soldier and a citizen he had done his 
duty supremely well ? 

Does it follow that the moral law is to be relaxed 
on any point, or that any man is to propose to him- 
self a lower standard of mprality in any respect? 
No ; it only follows that in forming our general views 
of man and his destiny we must limit our expecta- 
tions of individual perfection, and seek for compen- 
sation in the advancement of the kind. We must 
in the main look for the peculiar virtues of the re- 
ligious pastor elsewhere than in the camp or at the 
bar ; though when the virtues of the religious blend 
with those of the busy and stirring life, we feel 
that the highest aspiration of nature is fulfilled. It 
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may be that advancing civilization will soften down 
inequalities in the moral condition of men, and di- 
minish the impediments to self-improvement which 
they present ; but we can scarcely expect that it will 
efface them, any more than it will efface the moral 
differences attendant upon difference of sex. 

In the passionate desire to reach individual perfec- 
tion, and in the conviction that the claims of society 
were opposed to that desire, men have fled from society 
and embraced the monastic life. The contemplative 
and ascetic type of character alone seemed clear of all 
those peculiar flaws and deformities to which each 
of the worldly types is liable. The experiment has 
been tried on a large scale, and under various condi- 
tions ; by the Buddhist ascetics ; in a higher form by 
the Christian monks of the Eastern Church; and in 
a higher still by those of the West. In each case 
the result has been decisive. The monks of the West 
long kept avenging nature at bay by uniting action of 
various kinds with asceticism and contemplation, but 
among them, too, corruption at last set in, and proved 
that this hypothesis of life and character was not the 
true one, and that humanity must relinquish the uni- 
form and perfect type which formed the dream of 
a Benedict or a Francis, and descend again to variety 
and imperfection. 

Variety and imperfection are things, the first of 
which seems necessarily to involve the second. Yet 
the taste which prefers variety to sameness, even in the 
moral world, is so deeply rooted in our nature, that if 
taste means anything, this taste would seem to have its 
source and its justification in the reality of tilings. 

Separate, too, entirely the destinies of man from 
those of his fellow, and you will encounter some per- 
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plexing questions, not to be avoided, touching the 
strong cases of natural depravity which occur among 
the most unfortunate of our kind. Actual idiocy may 
be regarded as destroying humanity altogether. But 
are there not natural depravities, moral and intellec- 
tual, short of idiocy, which preclude the attainment of 
any high standard of character, and forbid us to make 
the moral destiny of these beings too dependent on 
the individual life ? 

Our common notions, which make the moral life so 
strictly individual, seem to depend a good deal on the 
belief that each man is, morally, not only a law but 
an independent and perfect law to himself. But is 
this so ? Is the voice of individual conscience inde- 
pendent and infallible ? Do we not, in doubtful cases, 
rectify it by consulting a friend, who represents to 
us the general conscience of mankind ? Of what is 
it that conscience speaks? Is it of abstract right 
and wrong? Are not these conscience itself under 
another name? Moralists, therefore, support con- 
science, and give it meaning by identifying it with 
universal expediency, with the fitness of things, with 
the supreme will of the Creator. Universal expe- 
diency and the fitness of things are ultimate and dis- 
tant references, if they are not altogether beyond the 
range of our vision. The will of God as an object 
distinct from morality seems altogether to defy our 
power of conception. Would conscience retain its 
authority if it were not more immediately supported 
by human sympathy, love, and reverence, through 
which the Maker of us all speaks to each of us, and 
which are bestowed in virtue of our conformity to 
a type of moral character preserved by the opinion 
and affection of the race ? The sympathy, love, and 
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reverence of our kind are, at all events, objects of 
a real desire and incitements to virtuous action, which 
the philosophic definitions of morality, however high- 
sounding, can scarcely be Said to be. 

Common language divides virtues and vices into 
the social and the self-regarding. But are there any 
purely self-regarding virtues or vices ? Does not tem- 
perance fit us and intemperance unfit us to perform 
the duties of life towards our kind? Is it easy to 
preach temperance and denounce intemperance very 
powerfully except by reference to the claims and opi- 
nion of society ? Would a man be very clearly bound 
to give up an enjoyment which injures himself alone ? 
It is sometimes said of a good-natured spendthrift and 
Voluptuary that he was only his own enemy. We 
have not to look far to see that he must have been 
the enemy of all about him, and of society. But if 
the statement were true it would almost disarm the 
censure of mankind. 

The question whether virtue be enlightened and 
deep self-love, which haS been rather glossed than 
solved, may pethaps be partly solved by experiment. 
You preach ag&inst incontinence, for instance, on 
grounds of personal purity, and your preaching proves 
not very effective. Try a different course. Preach 
against incontinence on the ground of pity for its 
victims, and see whether that motive will be more 
availing. 

That there is a complete and independent moral 
code innate in each of us, is an opinion which it is 
difficult to hold when we see how much the special 
precepts of the moral law have been altered by social 
opinion for the best members of society in the course 
of history. Piracy, wars of conquest, duelling, for 
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example, were once approved by the moral code ; they 
are now condemned by the t improved - code which 
has sprung from the enlarged moral views and more 
enlightened conscience of mankind. I say that the 
special precepts of the moral code are altered; I do 
not say that the essence of morality changes. The 
essence of morality does not change. Its immutability 
is the bond between the hearts of Homer's time and 
ours. The past is not without its image in the pre- 
sent. Suppose a young London thief, such as Defoe 
has painted^ kind-heiarted, true to his comrades in 
danger and distress, making a free and generous 
use of his plunder, and in his depredations having 
mercy on the poor. It is plain that the boy would 
be much better if he did not steal, as he will him- 
self see, directly he. is taught what is right. It is 
plain, on the other hand, that he is not a bad boy, 
that (to apply the most practical test) you can nei- 
ther hate nor despise him; that on the whole he 
does more good than evil in the world. The evil he 
does even to property is slight, compared with that 
which is done by rich idlers and voluptuaries, since 
while he steals a little they taint it all. Not that the 
moral law does not include property as an essential 
precept, but that the essence of morality lies deeper 
than the special precepts of the moral law. 

Where the essence of morality lies, history must 
wait to be taught by ethical science. Till she is 
taught, it is impossible that she can form her phi- 
losophy on a sound basis ; and, therefore, those who 
are devoted to historical studies may be excused for 
impatiently desiring a more rational enquiry into this, 
the central secret of the world. It is not by verbal 
definitions, however philosophic in appearance, that 
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we shall ascertain what morality really is. We must 
proceed by a humbler method. Does morality lie in 
action, or in character ? Do not actions, similar in 
themselves and equally voluntary, change their moral 
hue as they spring from one character or another? 
Are not crimes committed from habit, at once the 
least voluntary and the most culpable ? and is not the 
paramount importance of character, of which habitual 
action is the test, the account of this paradox ? Is 
not the same action, if done by a character tending 
upwards, regarded as comparatively good ? if by a 
character tending downwards, as comparatively evil ? 
Is it not, in short, as indications of character, and on 
that account only, that actions excite our moral emo- 
tions, as distinct from our mere sense of social inte- 
rest ? And if this be so, is it not rather in character 
than in action that morality lies ? If it is, we must 
analyze the phenomena of character by some rational 
method. There are two sets of qualities, one of which 
excites our reverence, the other our love ; and which 
tend to fusion in the more perfect characters, but as 
a character never reaches perfection, are never com- 
pletely fused. What is the common ingredient of these 
two sets of qualities ? What is the common element 
in the hero and the saint ? What connects grandeur 
of character with grace ? What, in short, are our 
several moral tastes, and what and how related are 
the different points of character that attract and repel 
them ? In the case of doubtful characters, such as that 
of a Wallenstein, or that of an Othello, what is it that 
constitutes the doubt? what is it that turns the scale? 
Which of the vices are more, which less, destructive 
of beauty of character? and what is it that deter- 
mines the difference of their effects ? If deliberate 
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cruelty, for instance, is the worst, the most unpardon- 
able of vices, may it not point to the prime source of 
moral excellence in the opposite pole ? These are 
questions which seem at least to present rational start- 
ing points for enquiry, and to be capable of being 
handled by a rational method ; and they must be ra- 
tionally handled before we can construct a real phi- 
losophy of history — perhaps it may be added, before 
moral philosophy itself can become fruitful, and pass 
from airy definition to the giving of real precepts for 
the treatment of our moral infirmities and the attain- 
ment of moral health. The school which regards his- 
tory as the evolution of a physical organization under 
a physical law, is ready with a multiplicity of hypo- 
theses, furnished by the analogy of physical science. 
The school which regards history as the manifesta- 
tion and improvement of human character through free 
action is in suspense for want of some sounder and 
more comprehensive account of human character than 
has yet been supplied. 

On the other hand, history, as we have said, may 
lend light to the moral philosopher. He cannot fail 
to be assisted and guided by contemplating not indi- 
vidual humanity only, but the whole estate of man. 
Some things become palpable on the large scale, which, 
in examining the single instance, do not come into 
view, or may be overlooked. History forces on our 
notice, and compels us to take reasonably into account, 
the weakness, the necessary imperfections, the various 
and unequal lot, the constraining circumstances, the 
short, precarious life of man. In history, too, beside 
the tragic element of human life, there plainly appears 
another element, which may not be without its sig- 
nificance. Whenever an historian gives us a touch of 
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genuine humour, we recognise in it a touch of truth. 
Humour, the appreciation of what is comic in man 
and his actions, is a part of our moral nature ; it is 
founded on a kind of moral justice ; it discriminates 
crime from weakness; it tempers the horror which 
the offences of a Louis XIV. excite, with a smile, 
which denotes the allowance due to a man taught by 
his false position and by his sycophants to play the 
god. In its application to the whole lot of man, and 
to the lot of each man, it may perhaps be thought to 
suggest that the drama is Hot pure tragedy, and that 
all is not quite so terrible or so serious as it seems. 

There is no doubt that all this points, not by any 
means to a lower morality, but to a somewhat lower 
estimate of the moral powers of individual man ; to an 
attainable ideal, and to the deliberate love of human 
characters in spite of great imperfections, if on the 
whole they have tended upwards, and done, in their 
measure, their duty to their kind. And is not man 
more likely to struggle for that which is within than 
for that which is beyond his reach ? If you would 
have us mount the steep ascent, is it not better to 
shew us the first step of the stairs than that which 
is nearest to the skies ? If all the rhetoric of the 
pulpit were to be taken as literally true, would not 
society be plunged in recklessness, or dissolved in 
agonies of despair? A human morality saves much 
which an impracticable morality would throw away; 
it readily accepts the tribute of moral poverty, the 
fragment of a life, the plain prosaic duty of minds 
incapable from their nature or circumstances of con- 
ceiving a high poetic ideal. On the other hand, it 
has its stricter side. It knows nothing of the merits 
of mere innocence. It requires active service to be. 
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rendered to society. It holds out no salvation by- 
wearing of amulets or telling of beads. Eegarding 
man as essentially a social being, it bears hard on 
indolent wealth, however, regular and pious ; on sine- 
curism in every sense ; on all who are content to live 
by the sweat of another man's brow. It teaches that 
to be underpaid is better than to be overpaid; and 
that covetousness and grasping, though they may not 
violate the law, are a robbery, at once immoral and 
fatuous, of the common store. 

There is little fear, let us say once more, lest any 
man, not a victim to the mad mysticism into which 
materialism is apt to be hurried by the Nemesis of 
reason, should imagine himself divested of his distinct 
personality, or of his distinct personal responsibility, 
and merged in, the aggregate of humanity, or in the 
universe of which humanity is a part. It is difficult 
• to express such reveries in the language of sane men. 
But that the human race is, in a real sense, one ; that 
its efforts are common, and tend in some measure to 
a joint result ; that its several members may stand 
in the eye of their Maker, not only as individual 
agents, but as contributors to this joint result, — is 
a doctrine which our reason, perhaps, finds something 
to support, and which our hearts readily accept. It 
unites us not only in sympathy but in real interest 
with the generations that are to come after us, as well 
as with those that have gone before us ; it makes each 
generation, each man, a partaker in the wealth of all J 
it encourages us to sow a harvest which we shall reap, 
not with our own hands, indeed, but by the hands of 
those that come after us ; it at once represses selfish 
ambition and stimulates the desire of earning the 
gratitude of our kind; it strengthens all social, and 
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regulates all personal desires ; it limits, and by limit- 
ing sustains effort, and calms the passionate craving 
to grasp political perfection or final truth ; it fills up 
the fragment, gives fhritfulness to effort apparently 
wasted, and covers present failure with ultimate suc- 
cess; it turns the deaths of states, as of men, into 
incidents in one vast life; and quenches the melan- 
choly which flows from the ruins of the past, — that 
past into which we too are sinking, just when great 
things seem about to come. 



POSTSCBIPT. 



The doctrine of Clarke as to the identity of human 
and divine justice, to which I have subscribed in 
this lecture, and without which it seems to me that 
history and the whole moral world would be re- 
duced to chaos, is controverted, in the supposed in- 
terest of revealed religion, by the learned and dis- 
tinguished author of the Bampton Lectures for 1858, 
who (p. 206, 3rd ed.) comes to the conclusion that 
"human morality, even in its highest elevation, is 
not identical with, nor adequate to measure, the Ab- 
solute Morality of God," If this be so, I venture to 
submit, with Clarke, that the " morality of God" is 
an utterly unmeaning phrase, or that, if it means 
anything, it means the immorality of God; human 
morality and human immorality being the only two 
ideas which our minds can possibly form upon the 
subject, or which our language can possibly express. 

If there are two Moralities, a Divine and a Human, 
which may indefinitely conflict with each other, (and 
as we " are unable to fix in any human conception" 
what the divine morality is, we cannot fix any 
definite limit to their conflict,) there is, in effect, no 
morality at all. 

Elsewhere (Lect. viii., p. 244,) the Lecturer, in spite 
of his decision that the moralities of God and man are 
not identical, shews a desire to reconcile divine with 
human morality in regard to certain actions attri- 
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buted to God, of which the morality is disputed. 
This he does by introducing a doctrine of moral 
miracles, which isolates the actions in question from 
the divine nature and character, and thus saves the 
divine morality in human eyes. It would have been 
more consistent to say that the actions, being in- 
stances of divine, not of human morality, were not 
to be reconciled with our moral perceptions. A mi- 
racle in the ordinary sense is a breach of the natural 
law : a moral miracle, by analogy, must be a breach 
of the moral law. Why should not a criminal at the 
bar, instead of making a bad defence, say that he has 
performed a moral miracle ? 

" That there is an Absolute Morality, based upon, 
or rather identical with, the Eternal Nature of God," 
says the Lecturer, in a passage immediately preceding 
that which I first quoted, "is indeed a conviction 
forced upon us by the same evidence as that on which 
we believe that God exists at all. But what that 
Absolute Morality is we are as unable to fix in any 
human conception as we are to define the other at- 
tributes of the same Divine Nature." To believe in 
the existence of that which we " are unable to fix in 
any human conception," and to believe in its relation 
to and identity with another thing (which, according 
to the Lecturer, is equally beyond our conception), 
will, I believe, be found, on the most conscientious 
experiment, a feat impossible to the human mind. 
The "conviction" may be "forced" upon the Lec- 
turer, if he wishes to avoid the tremendous conse- 
quences of his theory, but he cannot, without giving 
us new understandings, " force" it upon us. 

By thus denying the identity of Human and Divine 
morality, we cut away, as Clarke truly observes, all 
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arguments for the immortality of the soul which are 
founded on divine justice. If we know nothing of 
the absolute justice of God, what presumption is there 
that it will lead Him to redress the sufferings of the 
good in a future state of existence ? 

It fares with truth as with morality. " The highest 
principles of thought and action, to which we can at- 
tain, are regulative, not speculative ; they do not serve 
to satisfy the reason, but to guide the conduct ; they 
do not tell us what things are in themselves, but how 
we must conduct ourselves in relation to them." — (p. 
141.) " It is thus strictly in analogy with the me- 
thod of God's Providence in the constitution of man's 
mental faculties, if we believe that in religion also 
He has given us truths which are designed to be 
regulative rather than speculative ; intended not to 
satisfy our reason, but to guide our practice ; not to 
tell us what God is in His absolute nature, but how 
He wills that we should think of Him in our pre^ 
sent finite state." — (p. 143.) If there is no truth at- 
tainable by man but "regulative truth," there is no 
truth attainable by man at all. "Eegulative truth" 
is a nonentity. A rule may be such as it is necessary 
to obey, but it cannot, in the proper sense, be true. 
Is not the substitution of the uncommon and incor- 
rect phrase " regulative truth" for the common word 
"rule," prompted by an instinctive reluctance to ex- 
hibit the terrible image of &n Almighty Master in 
place of a moral God ? 

It may be true that "action and not knowledge is 
man's destiny and duty in this life." — (p. 149.) But 
that to which the Lecturer reduces the state of man 
is action without knowledge ; the state of mere phy- 
sical agents. 
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That " there is a higher and unchangeable principle 
embodied in these forms" (p. 209) is a welcome doc- 
trine ; but to say that we " have abundant reason to 
believe it" is to assume that we not only can attain, 
but transcend, the limits of the highest " speculative" 
truth. It is to assume that we can pronounce not 
only on the existence but on the "embodiment" in 
certain forms of that which " we are unable to fix 
in any human conception." 

Morality and truth are gone, and God hardly re- 
mains. If God is " inconceivable " (p. 171) I fail to 
apprehend how we can believe in Him : my mind, 
though conjured in the name of " duty," is unable to 
present to itself the existence of anything of which I 
have no conception. Still more obvious does it seem 
to me that I cannot, with the nature that is given me, 
revere and love a Being who reveals Himself to me, 
not as He is, but under " regulative representations." 
— (p. 150.) The Lecturer, indeed, (p. 145,) lays it 
down as matter of "faith" that "the conceptions 
which we are compelled to adopt as the guides of our 
thoughts and actions now, may indeed, in the sight of 
a higher Intelligence, be but partial truth, but cannot 
be total falsehood." God's own representation of Him-i 
self to man cannot be totally fake ! Why not totally 
false as well as partly false ? Who has assured the 
Lecturer that the " conceptions " which we are " com- 
pelled to adopt " bear to the reality any relation ex- 
pressible by the human terms ' truth ' and 'false- 
hood' ? But supposing it to be ascertained that they 
are only in part false ; how are we to know which part 
is the truth, which the falsehood ? To what are our 
hearts to turn as the real object of our religious affec- 
tion ? From what are they to turn away (they cannot 
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choose but turn away) as the " falsehood " and the 
mask ? 

Is the Church of England prepared to say of Christ 
that He was to the Apostles a l regulative representa- 
tion,' 'not totally false,' of the Divine Nature ? 

In asserting that conceptions which God compels 
man to adopt cannot be total falsehood, the Lecturer, 
it seems to me, is doing that which he warns us against 
presuming to do : he is constructing " a Philosophy 
of the Absolute." He is, in like manner, constructing 
a philosophy of the Absolute when he undertakes to 
say (p. 242) that " it is one thing to condemn a reli- 
gion on account of the habitual observance of licen- 
tious or inhuman rites of worship, and another to pro- 
nounce judgment on isolated facts, historically re- 
corded as having been done by divine command, but 
not perpetuated in precepts for the imitation of pos- 
terity." How, but by transcending what he lays 
down as the limits of human thought, can he be 
assured that the difference between the Divine and 
the Diabolical nature is this, that whereas the Dia- 
bolical nature is habitually criminal, the Divine na- 
ture commits only isolated crimes ? 

If he says that it is the "regulative" ill effect 
of habitually inhuman and licentious religions that 
proves them not to be divine, where but in a Phi- 
losophy of the Absolute does he find the sanction of 
that particular .criterion? From what other source 
can he have learnt that " facts " " done by divine 
command," though not expressly "perpetuated in pre- 
cepts," are not intended " for the imitation of pos- 
terity ?" He tells us (p. 211) that " there are limits 
within which alone" the rule of the suspension of 
human duties by God "can be safely applied." Is 

a 
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" safely" to be taken as having reference to our 
personal convenience, or to what he is taught by 
the philosophy of the Absolute respecting the nature 
of things ? 

In another place (p. 240) the Lecturer says, "We 
are indeed bound to believe that a revelation given 
by God can never contain anything that is really 
unwise or unrighteous." Here, again, he seems to be 
constructing a philosophy of the Absolute. "Keal 
wisdom " and " real righteousness " must be used in 
a sense intelligible to us, or we could not possibly be 
" bound " to have any belief about them ; but with- 
out a philosophy of the Absolute how can we tell 
that everything in a revelation given by God must 
be really wise and righteous in a sense intelligible to 
us ? The " duty " iinplied in the word " bound " can 
have its sanction only in that philosophy which the 
Lecturer has declared to be impossible. 

There is one passage of the lectures in which, if I 
do not misapprehend its import, a belief in God is 
actually proved to be impossible to the human mind. 
" Sensation without thought would at most amount 
to no more than an indefinite sense of uneasiness or 
momentary irritation, without any power of discern- 
ing in what manner we are affected, or of distin- 
guishing our successive affections from each other. 
To distinguish, for example, in the visible world, 
any one object from any other, to know the house 
as a house, or the tree as a tree, we must be able 
to refer them to distinct notions; and such refer- 
ence is an act of thought. The same condition holds 
good of the religious consciousness also. In what- 
ever mental affection we become conscious of our 
relation to a Supreme Being, we can discern that 
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consciousness, as such, only by reflecting upon it as 
conceived under its proper notion. Without this, we 
could not know our religious consciousness to be what • 
it is ; and, as the knowledge of a fact of consciousness 
is identical with its existence, without this, the reli- 
gious consciousness, as such, could not exist." — (p. 
107.) Is there any " proper notion" analogous to the 
¥ notion" of a " house" under which our relation to 
a Supreme Being can be conceived ? And if there is 
none, does it not follow from the Lecturer's reasoning 
that this " fact of religious consciousness " cannot be 
kntfwn, and therefore that it cannot exist ? Is not the 
argument in effect this — 'We can have no distinct 
knowledge of anything, unless we can refer it to 
a class of objects, and thus distinguish it in our minds 
from objects of a different class; and that of which 
we have no distinct knowledge has to our minds 
no existence. Now there is no class of. objects to 
which we can properly refer God ; therefore we can 
have no distinct knowledge of God; therefore to 
our minds God has no existence.' In his apologetic 
Preface (p. xix.) the Lecturer says, "A negative idea 
by no means implies a negation of all mental activity. 
It implies an attempt to think, and a failure in accom- 
plishing the attempt." But I presume it also implies 
a failure to love, revere, and commune with that which 
is a mere negative idea. And, what the Lecturer does 
not seem to observe, it implies a failure to recognise 
or receive any sort of revelation. Kevelation is the 
voice of God. How can we know the voice, if the 
Speaker is unknown ? 

Again, when we are told (p. 144) in regard to our 
capability of knowing God, that " we behold effects 
only, and not causes," the natural import of this ex- 
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pression surely is, that we are cognizant of creation 
only, not of a Creator. I do not wonder that ma- 
terialists should have received these lectures with 
approbation, as well as bishops. It is to blank mate- 
rialism and empiricism that such reasonings inevit- 
ably lead. 

Morality, truth, God, are swept away. Nothing is 
left but the bare, hard text of Scripture, as a brazen* 
regulator thrust into the world by an almighty Power, 
to compel us to move in a certain way, without refer- 
ence to the moral reason which God has given us, 
however rash some divines may think it in Him to 
have done so. And this " regulative truth" has been 
inserted into the world piece by piece, at long inter- 
vals of time. A portion of truth is truth ; but a frag- 
ment of a rule is no rule at all. 

Is such a revelation as this a revelation indeed, or 
an obscuration of God ? 

Scripture is not to commend itself by the divine 
character of its contents, for this would be making 
men able to discern and appreciate what is divine. 
"The legitimate object of a rational criticism of re- 
vealed religion is not to be found in the contents of 
that religion, but in its evidences." — (p. 234.) And 
the only evidences left to us, it would seem, are the 
miracles, considered as exhibitions of power. To con- 
sider them as exhibitions of divine love, and put them 
forward as evidences in that respect, would be to con- 
struct a philosophy of the Absolute ; for it would be to 
assume that love, human love, is divine, and its exhi- 
bition a note of divinity. All the internal evidences 
fall under the same fatal objection ; being all moral, 
they all involve the assumption that human morality 
is identical with the morality of God. The miracles, 
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as evidences of power, alone remain; and the Scrip- 
ture itself says that miracles of power may be dia- 
bolical as well as divine. 

If the words of Scripture are " regulative represen- 
tations" of the divine nature, and if the moral notions 
signified by them are not our moral notions, they will 
become rather sacred amulets than words. Their sanc- 
tity and efficacy will depend on their exact identity. 
Can we be certain that they will bear translation into 
another human language ? What becomes of the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which have probably not been transmitted to us in 
the original tongue ? Can we venture to interpret the 
" regulative representation " of the inconceivable ? or 
must we simply keep it with reverence as an ancile 
which has fallen from the skies? Deductions from 
Scripture seem to be quite out of the question. At 
one point (p. 2) the Lecturer is seized with a just mis- 
giving that his scythe has swept away the Athanasian 
Creed. He therefore throws in a saving clause for 
" the mere enunciation of religious truths, as resting 
upon authority, and not upon reasoning." But what 
is this " authority," and how is it established ? Is it 
in possession of a philosophy of the Absolute, that it 
should be able to say which among the " regulative re- 
presentations" of Scripture are a proper subject for the 
human process of deduction ? Further on (p. 5) the 
Lecturer stigmatizes as dogmatists those " who seek to 
build up a complete scheme of theological doctrine out 
of the unsystematic materials furnished by Scripture, 
partly by the more complete development of certain 
leading ideas ; partly by extending the apparent im- 
port of the Kevelation to ground which it does not 
avowedly occupy, and attempting by inference and 
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analogy to solve problems which the sacred volume 
may indeed suggest, but which it does not directly 
answer; partly by endeavouring to give additional 
support to the scriptural statements themselves, treat- 
ing them as truths, not above, but within the grasp of 
reason, and capable of demonstration from rational pre- 
mises." Eepudiate "the development of leading ideas," 
" the extension of the apparent import of revelation," 
"the solution by inference or analogy of problems 
suggested but not answered by the sacred volume," 
and what justification is left for the framers of the 
Athanasian Creed, not to say of the Nicene ? I should 
have thought that the passage was directly intended 
to cut away every possible ground from under their 
feet. When we take up "weapons" in defence of 
a good cause, we must take care that they have not 
a double edge. 

You go to a heathen whom you wish to convert, 
and say, 'You must not judge of my religion by 
its contents, for they are beyond your judgment, but 
by its evidences, which are the miracles.' May not 
he answer, * My religion is said to be attested by mi- 
racles as well as yours, and the questions of historical 
criticism, on the one side and on the other, are such 
as I have neither time, learning, nor capacity to solve. 
Besides, according to your own Scriptures, Egyptian 
sorcerers and false prophets can perform miracles, so 
that I do not see how miracles by themselves can esta- 
blish the truth of a religion. 5 Or rather, supposing 
him to have any notion of religion, would he not say, 
* If your religion is to be judged, not by its contents, 
but by its evidences, it must be the lowest and vilest 
religion in the world.' 

Spinoza, in his Tractatm Theologico-Politicus (c. 15), 
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after setting forth the discrepancy between Scripture 
and reason, proceeds to consider their relative claims. 
The "Sceptics," he says, bend Scripture to reason; 
the " Dogmatists" bend reason to Scripture. He re- 
jects both these courses, and concludes, " quod nee 
theologia rationi, nee ratio theologiae ancillari teneatur, 
sed unaquaeque suum regnum obtineat; nempe uti 
diximus, ratio regnum veritatis et sapientiae, theologia 
autem pietatis et obediential" He has before (c. 13) 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction, " Scripturam non 
nisi simplicissima docere, nee aliud praeter obedientiam 
intendere; nee de divina natura aliud docere, quam 
quod homines certa vivendi ratione imitari possunt." 
The Mephistophelic language of the Arch-pantheist 
seems in a fair way to become the orthodox theory of 
revelation. 

Any attempt to determine the relative spiritual 
value of the different parts of the regulative truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures, becomes as vain and rash as 
interpretation and deduction. Not only "if you reject 
one jot or one tittle of the whole doctrine of Christ" 
must you pronounce the whole an imposture, (p. 249,) 
but if you doubt the literal accuracy or the perfect 
authenticity of one jot or one tittle of any part of the 
Bible, the authority of the whole is gone. " We may 
not divide God's Eevelation." A trifling discrepancy, 
a passage of questionable genuineness, may deprive 
Man of Eevelation and of God. 

But the most formidable difficulty still remains. 
If the exact canon of Scripture is everything, what 
is the exact canon of Scripture, and who is its ap- 
pointed guardian? Philosophy, we are told, "speaks 
with stammering lips and a double tongue." The voice 
of the Churches is not perfectly clear orone. The 
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Church of Kome includes the Apocrypha in the neces- 
sary sum of " regulative truth." The Church of Eng- 
land pronounces for their exclusion. There are no 
miracles to decide the question ; and the Lecturer is 
a man of too much sense to suppose that it can be 
decided for each man by the accident of his birth. As 
to the Anglican Canon, the Article, we know, states 
that there never was any doubt in the Church about 
the authority of any of the books contained in it. But 
the histories which contradict the Article as to the 
matter of fact require elaborate confutation. If we 
can know God, and know His voice, these difficulties 
are as nothing ; if we cannot know God, they are 
death. 

Finally, Scripture itself is directly at issue with the 
philosophy, or negation of philosophy, on which, accord- 
ing to the Lecturer, its exclusive authority is founded. 
It sets out with the declaration, the solemn and repeated 
declaration, that man was created in the image of his 
Maker; whereas the negative philosophy proves that 
the morality of man is not identical with the absolute 
morality of God, and consequently that the moral 
nature of God cannot be imaged in that of man. The 
Author of Christianity bids us pray God to forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us; a direct appeal to an analogy between 
the human and divine nature. On the other hand, 
the Bampton Lecturer says (p. 214) that "it is ob- 
vious, on a moment's reflection, that the duty of man 
to forgive the trespasses of his neighbour rests pre- 
cisely upon those features of human nature which 
cannot by any analogy be regarded as representing 
an image of God." I have read what the Lecturer 
has said in his answer to JMr. Maurice, but there is 
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no escaping the contradiction. The clause in the 
Lord's Prayer is not an appeal to human sinfulness, 
but to Divine sympathy, and to a similarity, in the act 
of free forgiveness, between the human nature and the 
Divine. The Lecturer's inflexible logic has led him 
into a dilemma not unlike those into which the great 
Jesuit doctors were led (most innocently as I believe) 
through their unwary reasonings from premises ori- 
ginally commended rather by their adaptation to the 
weakness of human nature than by their abstract 
truth. 

Let it be at once said, however, that throughout 
these Lectures, with the dark growth of the negative 
philosophy, there twines, in happy contradiction, a more 
wholesome plant, attesting the real geniality of the 
soil beneath. In the more rhetorical paasages (as at 
p. 190) the Christian preacher gives the cold doctrines 
of the negative philosopher to the winds, and admits 
implicitly that there are firm, independent grounds 
for natural religion. Again, (at p. 248,) he places 
among the evidences of Christianity the character 
pf its Founder ; whose portrait he there, embracing 
the better philosophy, acknowledges that we can pro- 
nounce to be Divine. 

It is therefore the less necessary to follow him into 
the metaphysical labyrinth which he has constructed 
for himself and his hearers. By turning a notion 
really negative, such as "infinity," into a positive 
notion, and bringing it into antagonism with its sup- 
posed opposite, you may make mental puzzles enough 
for a long summer's day. The soundest as well as 
the simplest way of approaching the question is to 
begin by enquiring, not whether there can be a Phi- 
losophy of the Absolute or of the Infinite, but whether 
the pure in heart see God. 

H 
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I will add two remarks, which, perhaps, occur to 
me especially as a student of history. 

The first remark is this. The blow which in these 
Lectures kills natural religion is dealt through the 
side of German philosophy. I am quite prepared to 
believe that German philosophy is scholasticism, not 
science ; that it reasons from arbitrary notions ; and 
that it has borne, and will bear, no fruit. It is, 
perhaps, neither the only nor the last philosophy of 
which this might be plausibly affirmed. If it founds 
religion on pure metaphysics and logic, it falls into 
an absurdity equalled only by that of attempting to 
prove the impossibility of religion on purely meta- 
physical or logical grounds. But history owes it 
thanks for a great and noble effort to give Europe 
a moral faith at a time when all faith had been swept 
away by the corruption of the clergy and the de,- 
structive criticism of Yoltaire. Fichte may have run 
into extravagances; but think that he devoted his 
intellect to the support of a high, disinterested mo-r 
ralityin the age of Talleyrand and Bishop Pretty* 
man, and you will be inclined, if you can be touched 
by the weakness of humanity, to strew flowers upon 
his grave. 

The second remark is this. Before you decide, on 
metaphysical grounds, to what degree of religious 
knowledge man can attain, it may be useful to en- 
quire, historically, what degree he has actually at- 
tained. It may be well to consider the natural re* 
ligion of Plato, and still more that of Marcus Au- 
relius and Epictetus, before you pronounce that no 
natural religion is possible, beyond a blind craving 
for support and expiation. History is a mere string 
of facts without moral philosophy ; and, without his* 
tory, moral philosophy is apt to become a dream. 
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Nor, while I adhere to the doctrine opposed to that 
of the Lecturer, in regard to his main position, will I 
conclude these brief observations on his theory without 
paying the humble tribute of my sincere admiration 
to the power of statement displayed in some parts 
of his book. I may allude especially to a passage 
in his first lecture, where, in vindicating the repre- 
sentation of God given in the Bible, he demolishes 
the figment, much in vogue among exclusively sci- 
entific minds, of an insensible, inflexible, immovable, 
in a word, of a scientific, as opposed to a moral, God. 
It is one thing to use controversial weapons borrowed 
from negative philosophy ; it is another thing to be 
yourself a negative philosopher. 
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III. 

ON SOME SUPPOSED CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF HISTORICAL PROGRESS. 



A LECTURE, &* 



FT previous lectures on the "Study of History" I 
fully accepted the doctrine of Historical Progress. 
It is obvious that the knowledge and wealth of our race 
increase and accumulate from age to age, and that their 
increase and accumulation re-act powerfully on the 
moral state of man. It is less obvious, but it seems not 
less certain, that our views of morality itself expand, 
and that our moral code is improved, as, by the extension 
of human intercourse, our moral relations are multi- 
plied, and as, by the advancement of science and juris- 
prudence, they become better understood. Nor can it 
easily be denied that this progress extends even to 
religion. In learning more of man we learn more of 
Him in whose image man was made; in learning 
more of the creation we learn more of the Creator ; 
and everything which in the course of civilization 
tends to elevate, deepen, and refine the character 
generally, tends to elevate, deepen, and refine it in 
its religious aspect. 

But then it is alleged, and even triumphantly pro- 
claimed, that tremendous consequences follow from 
this doctrine. If we accept historical progress, it is 
said, we must give up Christianity. Christianity, 
we are told, like other phases of the great onward 
movement of humanity, has had its place, and that a 
great place, in history. In its allotted epoch it was 
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progressive in the highest degree, and immense vene- 
ration and gratitude are due to it on that account: 
but, like other phases of the same movement, it had its 
appointed term. That term it has already exceeded. 
It has already become stationary, and even retrograde ; 
it has begun, instead of being the beneficent instru- 
ment, to be the arch-enemy of human progress. It 
cumbers the earth ; and the object of all honest, sci- 
entific, free-thinking men, who are lovers of their 
kind, should be to quicken the death-pangs into 
which it has manifestly fallen, and remove once for all 
this obstruction to the onward movement of the race. 
Confusion and distress will probably attend the final 
abandonment of " the popular religion ;" but it is better 
at once to encounter them, than to keep up any longer 
an imposture which is disorganizing and demoralizing 
to society, as well as degrading to the mind of man. 
* Let us at once, by a courageous effort, say farewell 
to our old faith, and, by a still more courageous effort, 
find ourselves a new one V A gallant resolution, and 
one which proves those who have taken it to be prac- 
tical believers in free-will, and redeems them from the 
reproach of admitting the logical consequences of their 
own doctrines touching the necessary progress of hu- 
manity by way of development and under the influ- 
ence of invariable laws. If history grows like a veget- 
able, or like the body of an animal, no effort of 
courage can be needed, or avail, to direct its growth. 
We have only to let well, or ill, alone. 

The notion that Christianity is at this moment 
manifestly in an expiring state, or, to use the favourite 
language of the sect, that " the popular religion has 
entered on its last phase," is perhaps partly produced 
by the reform, or attempted reform, of Christian doc- 



trine which is at present going on. This movement 
is supposed to be an exact parallel to the attempt 
made by the later Platonists to rationalize the popular 
mythology of Greece, and equally ominous of approach- 
ing dissolution to the superstition with which its more 
philosophic adherents found it necessary thus desper- 
ately to deal. The analogy would be more just if the 
later Platonists, instead of endeavouring to bring a sen- 
sual superstition to the level of the age by violently im- 
porting into it a spiritual philosophy, had endeavoured 
to restore it to its primitive and most sensual simpli- 
city. Though even in that case it would not be certain, 
without further proof, that because the attempt to re- 
form Polytheism had failed, Christianity must be in- 
capable of reform. Historical analogy, as an inter- 
preter of present events, has its uses, and it has also its 
limits. Christianity supposes that with its Founder 
something new came into the world. The King of 
Siam may, after all, be about, in contradiction to the 
whole of his experience, to see the water freeze. 

If, however, they to whom I allude have rightly 
read the present by the light of the past ; if, as they 
say, a sound and free philosophy of history distinctly 
points to the approaching departure of Christianity 
from the world, a terrible crisis has indeed arrived, 
and one which might well be expected to strike their 
rhetorical exultation dumb. They admit, I believe, 
that religion, or whatever stands in the place of it, is 
the very core, centre, and vital support of our social 
and political organization ; so that without a religion 
the civil tie would be loosened, personal would com- 
pletely prevail over public motives, selfish ambition 
and cupidity would break loose in all directions, and 
society and the body politic would be in danger of dis- 
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solution. They cry aloud, as I have said, that Christi- 
anity being exploded, a new religion must be produced 
in order to save humanity from ruin and despair. Now 
to produce a new religion off-hand, and that at a mo- 
ment of the most appalling peril, and consequently 
of the greatest mental agony and distraction, is an 
achievement which even the most extreme believers 
in free-will and self-exertion would scarcely think 
possible to man. I am not aware that so much as the 
rudiment of a new religion has yet been actually 
produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion of 
M. Comte, which is merely a mad travestie of the 
Eoman Catholic Church, and from which even the 
disciples of the Comtist philosophy, if they have any 
sense of the grotesque remaining, turn away in de- 
spair. Thus the law of human development, instead 
of being, like the laws discovered by science, regular 
and beneficent, the just object of our confidence as 
well as of our admiration, has failed abruptly, and 
brought humanity to the brink of an abyss. 

It is my strong conviction that history has arrived 
at no such crisis; that the indications of historical 
philosophy have been misunderstood, and that they do 
not point to the impending fall, but rather to the ap- 
proaching regeneration of Christendom. I do not think 
that we should refuse to consider, in this lecture-room, 
a question which lies at the very root of the philoso- 
phy of history, merely because it happens also to be of 
the highest practical importance. I propose, therefore, 
to add a few remarks on this point, by way of supple- 
ment to the two general lectures on the " Study of 
History," in which the Doctrine of Historical Progress 
has been maintained. 

In the first place, we are struck by the fact that 
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sustained historical progress has not been universal, 
as those against whom I am arguing always assume, 
but has been confined to Christian nations. For a 
short time the Mahomedan nations seemed to advance, 
not merely in conquering energy, but in civilization. 
They have even been set up as the moral rivals of 
Christendom by those who are anxious that Christen- 
dom should not appear to be without a rival. But 
their progress was greatest where they were most 
immediately in contact with Christianity, and it has 
long since ended in utter corruption and irrevocable 
decay. Where is the brilliant monarchy of Haroun 
Alraschid ? How ephemeral was it compared even with 
that old Byzantine Empire into whose frame Chris- 
tianity had infused a new life under the very ribs of 
death; a life which even the fatal bequest of Eoman 
despotism, extending itself to the Church as well as to 
the State, could scarcely quench, and which, through 
ages of Mahomedan oppression, has smouldered on be- 
neath the ashes to burst out again in reviving Greece. 
Even in the Moorish communities of Spain, the flower 
as they were of Mahomedan civilization, internal cor- 
ruption had prepared the way for the conquering arms 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Mahomedanism, however, 
whatever the degree of progressive energy displayed 
by it may have been, was not a separate and indepen- 
dent religion, but a debased offspring of Judaism and 
Christianity. From the intercourse of its founder with 
Jews and Christians it derived the imposing monothe- 
ism which has been its strength both as a conquering 
power and as a system of civilization ; while the want 
of a type of character, such as Christianity possesses, 
has been in every sense its fatal weakness. Turning to 
the remoter East, we find that its history has not been 
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a history of progress, but of the successive descents 
of conquering races from the more bracing climate of 
the North, subjugating the languid inhabitants of the 
plains, and founding a succession of empires, some- 
times mighty and gorgeous, but always barren of 
nobler fruits, which, when the physical energy of the 
conquering face was spent in its turn, at once fell into 
decay. The semblance of progress, in short, has been 
but a semblance, due merely to fresh infusions of 
animal vigour, not to any sustaining principle of moral 
life. China advanced at an early period to a certain 
point of material civilization ; but having reached that 
point she became a byeword of immobility, as Egypt, 
the ancient China, was in a former day. This imme- 
morial stagnation seems now about to end in total 
dissolution, unless Christian nations should infuse a 
regenerating influence from without The civilization 
of Mexico is deplored by certain philosophers, who 
seem to think that had its career not been cut short 
by Spanish conquest, it might have attained a great 
height, and confirmed their views of history. But 
what reason is there to think that Mexico would ever 
have advanced beyond great buildings erected by 
slave labour, human sacrifices, and abominable vices ? 
Again, we are told that the Christian view of history 
must be narrow and false, because it does not include 
in its theory of human progress the great negro and 
fetichist populations of Africa. But I would fain be 
informed what part the negro and fetichist populations 
of Africa have really played in the progress of hu- 
manity; or how the invariable law of spontaneous 
development through a certain series of intellectual 
and social conditions which we are told governs the 
history of all nations, has been verified in their case. 



The progress of ancient Greece and Eome was real 
and high while it lasted, and Christianity has received 
its fruits into herself. Its moral sources deserve to be 
more accurately explored than they have yet been ; 
but in both cases it came to an end at the moment of 
its apparent culmination, from internal causes and 
without hope of renewal. In both cases it sank under 
an empire, the Macedonian in one case, that of the 
Ceesars in the other, which, whatever it may have been 
in its effects on humanity at large, was certainly the 
grave of republican virtue. 

It is confidently said that the historical progress of 
the most advanced nations of Europe during recent 
times has been beyond the pale of Christendom, and 
that it forms a conclusive proof of the exhaustion and 
decline of Christianity. The intellect of Protestant 
Germany, which has played so momentous a part in 
the historical progress of the last century, is trium- 
phantly cited as a palpable instance of this fact. There 
is much which to the eye of the theologian, looking 
to religious professions, is without the pale of Chris- 
tendom; but which to the historical eye, looking to 
moral connexions, is still within it. That increase of 
infidelity, which is spoken of with so much alarm 
on one side, and so much exultation on the other, 
theologically viewed, is no doubt great, especially if 
we look not to mere numbers, but to intellectual cul- 
tivation and influence ; but, viewed morally, it is, 
considering the distractions of Christendom, surpris- 
ingly small. Great masses of intelligence and emi- 
nent leaders of thought in all departments have been 
nominally and outwardly estranged from Christendom 
by the divisions of the Churches ; by the rending of 
the truth and of the means of religious influence 
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between them ; by the barren and impotent dogmatism 
into which, through their rivalries and controversies, 
they are perpetually driving each other ; by the sinis- 
ter alliances of some of them with political obstruc- 
tiveness and injustice ; by the apparent conflict which 
their pretensions create between the claims of reason 
and those of religious faith ; by the false ground which 
some of them have taken in regard to the discoveries 
of science and historical philosophy ; and most of all, 
perhaps, by the contradiction which their mutual de- 
nunciations produce between the palpable facts of our 
common morality and the supposed judgments of 
religion. But it will be found, on closer inspection, 
that these apparent seceders from Christendom remain 
Christians in their whole view of the world, of God, 
of the human character and destinies ; speak a lan- 
guage and appeal to principles and sympathies essen- 
tially Christian ; draw their moral life from the Chris- 
tendom which surrounds them ; receive their wives at 
Christian altars, and bring up their children in the 
Christian faith. Many a great writer who is brought 
forward as a proof that the intellect of the age is 
Christian no longer, will be found, on examination, to 
have nothing in his Writings which is not derived from 
a Christian source. Schleiermacher appears to be hailed 
as one of those who, by their criticisms, have pro- 
nounced the doom of the u popular religion:" Schleier- 
macher received the Eucharist on his death-bed, and 
died declaring that he had adhered to the living spirit 
of Christianity rather than to the dead letter. He 
may have been illogical ; but he cannot be said, his- 
torically, not to have been a Christian. 

In France perhaps, alone, owing to peculiar disas- 
ters, not the least of which was the hypocritical re- 



establishment of Roman Catholicism by the statecraft 
of Napoleon, a really great estrangement of the people 
from Christianity has taken place. And what are the 
consequences of the estrangement to the progress of 
this great nation, which not a century ago was intel- 
lectually at the head of Europe, which seemed by her 
efforts to have opened a new era of social justice for 
mankind, and which the atheistical school desire now, 
in virtue of her partial atheism, to erect into the pre- 
sident and arbitress of the civilized world ? The con- 
sequences are a form of government, not created by a 
supreme effort of modern intellect, but borrowed from 
that of declining-Rome, which, bereft of Christian hope, 
immolates the future to the present ; a despairing aban- 
donment of personal liberty and freedom of opinion ; 
a popular literature of heathen depravity ; and a loss of 
moral objects of interest, while military glory and ma- 
terial aggrandizement are worshipped in their place. 
If this state of things is progressive, what is retro- 
grade? 

There are three great elements of human progress, 
the moral, the intellectual, and the productive; or, 
virtue, knowledge, and industry. But these three ele- 
ments, though distinct, are not separate, but closely 
connected with each other. There is a moral element 
in every good work of intellect, and in every good 
production of industry ; while, on the other hand, the 
works of intellect and the productions of industry ex- 
ercise a vast influence on our moral condition. It was 
contended in a former lecture that the moral element 
of progress was the cardinal element of the three; 
the direction of the intellect to good objects, which 
leads to the attainment of useful knowledge, and 
the self-exertion and self-denial which constitute in- 
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dustry, being determined by morality, without which 
the intellectual and productive powers of man would 
be aimless and wandering forces, working at random 
good and evil. It was also contended that the forma- 
tion of good moral character, the only object which 
comprehends all the rest, and which all human actions, 
discoveries, and productions promote and subserve, was 
the final end of all human effort, the ultimate mark 
and goal of human progress, and the true key to his- 
tory. If these positions are sound, the main ques- 
tions, in determining the ultimate relation between 
Christianity and human progress, will be, whether the 
Christian morality is sound and universal, and whether 
the Christian type of character is perfect and final. It 
is only if the Christian morality is not sound and uni- 
versal that it can be discarded or transcended by the 
moral progress of the race. It is only if the type 
of character consecrated in the Gospels is not per- 
fect and final that its consecration can ever interfere 
with the aspirations of humanity advancing towards 
the goal of purity and perfection. These are the 
main questions ; we shall also have to consider whether 
Christianity conflicts with or discourages any special 
kind of human progress, intellectual or industrial. 

What is the root and essence of moral character ? 
What is it that connects together all those moral 
habits which we call the virtues, and warrants us in 
giving them the collective name of virtue ? Courage, 
chastity, and generosity are, at first sight, three dif- 
ferent things : in what respect is it that they are one ? 
What is the common element of moral attraction in 
all that vast variety of character, regular or irregular, 
severe or tender, to which, in history and life, our 
hearts are drawn? Some one principle there must 
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surely be which, traverses all this uniform diversity, 
some one principle which our hearts would recognise, 
not as a mere intellectual speculation, but as the real 
spring of moral endeavour in themselves. And if 
there be such a principle, it will, on our hypothesis, 
be the key at once to the life of individual man and 
to the history of the race. It will contain in it not 
only a true moral philosophy, but a true philosophy 
of history. 

Now, whatever mystery may shroud the ultimate 
source of our moral being, thus much seems tolerably 
certain, that the seat of the moral principle in our 
nature is indicated and covered by the quality to 
which, according to the intensity of its manifestation, 
we give various names, ranging from benevolence to 
self-sacrifice. There is, I apprehend, no special virtue 
which is not capable of being resolved into this. To 
take those which appear least obviously identical 
with benevolence — courage, temperance, and chastity. 
Courage, when it is a virtue, is the sacrifice of our 
personal safety to the interests of our kind, which 
rises to its highest pitch in the case of martyrdom. 
Temperance fits us, while intemperance unfits us, 
to perform our duty to society, and spares, while 
intemperance wastes, the common store. Chastity is, 
in like manner, a sacrifice of the selfish animal passions 
to the social principle, since the indulgence of lust 
both involves the corruption and misery of its vic- 
tims, and destroys in the man who indulges it the 
capacity for pure affection. We need not here discuss 
the question whether there is any virtue which is 
solely and purely self-regarding. If there is, its good 
effects must end with the individual life ; it cannot be 
one of the springs of human progress. 
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Benevolence may of course take as many special 
forms and produce as great a variety of benevolent cha- 
racters as there are social and unselfish objects in the 
world. It may be the advocacy of a particular cause 
or principle; it may be the pursuit of a particular 
ideal : both the cause or principle and the ideal being 
matters of common interest and tending to the com- 
mon good. It may be the devotion to science or art, 
as the instruments of human improvement and happi- 
ness, which forms the moral side of the intellectual 
life. It may be extended in its scope to the whole 
human race, and labour for the universal good of man ; 
or it may be limited to the narrow circle of a nation, 
a guild, a family, through whom, however, it does 
indirectly and unconsciously embrace mankind. It is 
sure to be affected, and almost sure to be somewhat 
distorted in its special character by the position of 
each man in life, and to shew itself as a peculiar self- 
devotion to country in the case of the good soldier, 
and as a peculiar self-devotion to the interests of jus- 
tice in the case of the good judge. Hence arise a 
multiplicity of derivative and secondary virtues, and 
an infinite variety of characters, of each of which 
some derivative and secondary virtue is the pecu- 
liar stamp. But multiform as these virtues and cha- 
racters are, it will be found that they are uniform 
also ; that, upon examination, they may all be reduced 
to benevolence in one or other of its various degrees ; 
and that on this principle the moral philosopher and 
the educator, if they would attain to real results, must 
take their stand. In the same manner, I apprehend 
that the approbation and affection which benevolence 
obtains for us, these, and not anything more indi- 
vidual or more transcendental, are the real earthly 
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assurance and support of virtue, the earthly object of 
virtuous endeavours, the supreme happiness of our 
earthly life. What these foreshadow, and how they 
foreshadow it, is not a fit subject of inquiry here; 
but certainly the Gospel holds out a social, not an 
individual heaven. 

In a former lecture the question was raised whether 
morality lies in action or in character, and whether 
our approbation of moral actions is translated from 
action to character, or from character to action. Some 
reasons were given for inclining to believe that it is in 
character rather than in action that morality lies. It 
is said, on the other hand, that character is only a 
formed disposition to act in a particular way, and that 
our approbation attaches to good character only as the 
source, actual or presumptive, of good action. I reply, 
that character is not only a disposition to act ; it 
is a disposition to feel and to participate in certain 
emotions ; emotions which are sometimes incapable of 
being translated into action. You would not say that 
a man's character was perfect who should be incapable 
of sympathizing in the emotions produced by the most 
glorious or the most tender visions of nature ; and 
yet what special action can flow from such sympathies 
as these ? Does the presence of a beloved friend give us 
pleasure merely as implying a likelihood of his active 
beneficence ? And again, what presumption of active 
beneficence can there be in the case of the dead, our 
affection for whose characters often survives the grave ? 
This passive element in character, generally called 
sensibility, seems to be a main source of poetry and 
art, which play so important a part in human life and 
history. Now a character formed on benevolence, as 
it implies not only action, but affection and the power 
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of sympathy, does embrace a passive as well as an 
active element, or rather, it presents a passive as well 
as an active phase ; and in this respect again it seems 
to be perfect, universal, and final. A character formed 
on the moral basis propounded by Gibbon, the love of 
pleasure and the love of action, would fail, among 
other things, in not having a sympathetic side. 

Now Christianity rests on one fundamental moral 
principle, as the complete basis of a perfect moral 
character, that principle being The love of oar Neigh- 
bour, another name for Benevolfence. And the Type 
of Character set forth in the Gospel history is an 
absolute embodiment of Love both in the way of action 
and affection, crowned by the highest possible exhi- 
bition of it in an act of the most transcendent self-de- 
votion to the interest of the human race. This being 
the case, it is difficult to see how the Christian mo- 
rality can ever be brought into antagonism with the 
moral progress of mankind ; or how the Christian type 
of Character can ever be left behind by the course of 
human development, lose the allegiance of the moral 
world, or give place to a newly emerging and higher 
ideal. This type, it would appear, being perfect, will 
be final. It will be final, not as precluding future 
history, but as comprehending it. The moral efforts 
of all ages, to the consummation of the world, will be 
efforts to realize this character, and to make it ac- 
tually, as it is potentially, universal. While these 
efforts are being carried on under all the various cir- 
cumstances of life and society, and under all the va- 
rious moral and intellectual conditions attaching to 
particular men, an infinite variety of characters, per- 
sonal and national, will be produced ; a variety rang- 
ing from the highest human grandeur down to the 
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very verge of the grotesque. But these characters, 
with all their variations, will go beyond their source 
and their ideal only as the rays of light go beyond 
the sun. Humanity, as it passes through phase after 
phase of the historical movement, may advance in- 
definitely in excellence ; but its advance will be an 
indefinite approximation to the Christian Type. A 
divergence from that type, to whatever extent it may 
take place, will not be progress, but debasement and 
corruption. In a moral point of view, in short, the 
world may abandon Christianity, but it can never ad- 
vance beyond it. This is not a matter of authority, or 
even of Kevelation. If it is true, it is a matter of 
reason as much as anything in the world. 

There are many peculiarities arising out of personal 
and historical circumstances, which are incident to the 
best human characters, and which would prevent any 
one of them from being universal or final as a type. 
But the Type set up in the Gospels as the Christian 
Type seems to have escaped all these peculiarities, 
and to stand out in unapproached purity as well as 
in unapproached perfection of moral excellence, 

The good moral characters which we see among 
men fall, speaking broadly, into two general classes ; 
those which excite our reverence and those which 
excite our love. These two classes are essentially 
identical, since the object of our reverence is that ele- 
vation above selfish objects, that dignity, majesty, 
nobleness, appearance of moral strength which is pro- 
duced by a disregard of selfish objects in comparison 
of those which are of a less selfish and therefore of 
a grander kind. But though essentially identical, 
they form, as it were, two hemispheres in the actual 
world of moral excellence ; the noble and the amiable, 
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or, in the language of moral taste, the grand and the 
beautiful. Being, however, essentially identical, they 
constantly tend to fusion in the human characters 
which are nearest to perfection, though, no human 
character being perfect, they are never actually fused. 
Now, if the type proposed in the Gospels for our imi- 
tation were characteristically noble or characteristically 
amiable, characteristically grand or characteristically 
beautiful, it might have great moral attractions, but 
it would not be universal or final. It would belong 
to one peculiar hemisphere of * character, and even 
though man might not yet actually have transcended 
it, the ideal would lie beyond it ; it would not remain 
for ever the mark and goal of our moral progress. 
But the fact is, it is neither characteristically noble 
and grand, nor characteristically amiable and beau- 
tiful; but both in an equal degree, perfectly and in- 
distinguishably, the fusion of the two classes of quali- 
ties being complete, so that the mental eye, though* 
it be strained to aching, cannot discern whether that 
on which it gazes be more the object of reverence or 
of love. 

There are differences again between the male and 
female character, under which, nevertheless, we divine 
that there lies a real identity, and a consequent ten- 
dency to fusion in the ultimate ideal. Had the Gos- 
pel type of character been stamped with the peculiar 
marks of either sex, we should have felt that there 
was an ideal free from those peculiarities beyond it. 
But this is not the case. It exhibits, indeed, the 
peculiarly male virtue of courage in the highest de- 
gree, and in the form in which it is most clear of 
mere animal impetuosity and most evidently a virtue ; 
but this form is the one common to both sexes, as 
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the annals of martyrdom prove. The Eoman Catho- 
lics have attempted -to consecrate a female type, that 
of the Virgin, by the side of that which they take to 
be characteristically male. But the result obviously 
is a mutilation of the original type, which really con- 
tained all that the other is supposed to supply ; and 
the creation of a second type which has nothing dis- 
tinctive, but is in its attributes, as well as in its his- 
tory, merely a pale and partial reflection of the first. 

There is an equally notable absence of any of the pe- 
culiarities which attend particular callings and modes 
of life, and which, though so inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances of human society, that we have learnt to 
think them beauties, would disqualify a Character for 
being universal and the ideal. The Life depicted in 
the Gospel is one of pure beneficence, disengaged 
from all peculiar social circumstances, yet adapted to 
all. In vain would the Eoman Catholic priest point 
to it as an example of a state like his own ; the cir- 
cumstances of Christ's life and mission repel any in- 
ferences of the kind. 

The Christian. Type of Character, if it was con- 
structed by human intellect, was constructed at the 
confluence of three races, the Jewish, the Greek, and 
the Roman, each of which had strong national peculi- 
arities of its own. A single touch, a single taint of any 
one of those peculiarities, and the character would have 
been national, not universal; transient, not eternal : 
it might have been the highest character in history, 
but it would have been disqualified for being the ideal. 
Supposing it to have been human, whether it were 
the effort of a real man, to attain moral excellence, or 
a moral imagination of the writers of the Gospels, the 
chances, purely, were infinite agaixist its. escaping any 
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tincture of the fanaticism, formalism, and exclusive- 
ness of the Jew, of the political pride of the Roman, of 
the intellectual pride of the Greek. Yet it has en- 
tirely escaped them all. 

Historical circumstances affect character sometimes 
directly, sometimes by way of reaction. The formal- 
ism of the Pharisees might have been expected to 
drive any character with which it was brought into 
collision into the opposite extreme of laxity; yet 
no such effect can be discerned. Antinomianism is 
clearly a deflection from the Christian pattern, and 
the offspring of a subsequent age. 

The political circumstances of Judea, as a country 
suffering from the oppression of foreign conquerors, 
were calculated to produce in the oppressed Jews either 
insurrectionary violence (which was constantly break- 
ing out) or the dull apathy of Oriental submission. 
But the Life which is the example of Christians 
escaped both these natural impressions. It was an 
active and decisive attack on the evils of the age ; but 
the attack was directed not against political tyranny 
or its agents, but against the moral corruption which 
was its source. 

There are certain qualities which are not virtues in 
themselves, but are made virtues by time and circum- 
stance, and with their times and circumstances pass 
away; yet, while they last, are often naturally and 
almost necessarily esteemed above those virtues which 
are most real and universal. These factitious virtues 
are the offspring for the most part of early states of 
society, and the attendant narrowness of moral vision. 
Such was headlong valour among the Northmen. 
Such was, and is, punctilious hospitality among the 
tribes of the Desert. Such was the fanatical patriot- 
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ism of the ancients, which remained a virtue, while 
the nation remained the largest sphere of moral sym- 
pathy known to man, — his vision not having yet em- 
braced his kind. The taint of one of these factitious 
and temporary virtues would, in the eye of historical 
philosophy, have been as fatal to the perfection and 
universality of a type of character as the taint of a 
positive vice. Not only the fellow-countrymen, but 
the companions and Apostles of Christ were, by the 
account of the Gospels, imbued with that Jewish 
patriotism, the fanatical intensity of which disgusted 
even the ancient world. They desired to convert their 
Master into a patriot chief and to turn His universal 
mission into one for the peculiar benefit of His own 
race. Had they succeeded in doing so, even in the 
slightest degree, — or to take a different hypothesis, had 
those who constructed the mythical character of Christ 
admitted into it the slightest tinge of a quality which 
they could hardly, without a miracle, distinguish from 
a real virtue, — the time would have arrived when, the 
vision of man being enlarged, and his affection for his 
country becoming subordinate to his affection for his 
kind, the Christian Type would have grown anti- 
quated, and would have been left behind in the pro- 
gress of history towards a higher and ampler ideal. 
But such is not the case. A just affection for country 
may indeed find its prototype, in Him who wept 
over the impending destruction of Jerusalem, and who 
offered the Gospel first to the Jew : but His charac- 
ter stands clear of the narrow partiality which it is the 
tendency of advancing civilization to discard. From 
exaggerated patriotism and from exaggerated cosmo- 
politanism the Christian Example is equally free. 
Asceticism, again, if it has never been a virtue, even 
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under exceptional circumstances, is very easily mis- 
taken for one, and has been almost universally mis- 
taken for one in the East. There are certain states 
of society, — such, for example, as that which the West- 
ern monks were called upon to evangelize and civilize 
by their exertions, — in which it is difficult to deny the 
usefulness and merit of an ascetic life. But had the 
type of character set before us in the Gospel been 
ascetic, our social experience must have discarded it 
in the long run ; as our moral experience would have 
discarded it in the long run had it been connected 
with those formal observances into the consecration of 
which asceticism almost inevitably falls. But the 
type of character set before us in the Gospels is not 
ascetic, though it is the highest exhibition of self- 
denial. Nor is it connected with formal observances; 
though, for reasons which are of universal and perma- 
nent validity, it provisionally condescends to the ob- 
servances established in the Jewish Church. The 
character of the Essenes, as painted by Josephus, 
which seems to outvie the Christian character in purity 
and self-denial, is tainted both with asceticism and 
formalism, and though a lofty and pure conception^ 
could not have been accepted by man as permanent 
and universal. 

Cast your eyes over the human characters of history, 
and observe to how great an extent the most soaring 
and eccentric of them are the creatures of their country 
and their age. Examine the most poetic of human 
visions, and mark how closely they are connected, either 
by way of direct emanation or of reaction, with the 
political and social circumstances amidst which they 
were conceived ; how manifestly the Utopia of Plato 
is an emanation from the Spartan commonwealth, how 
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manifestly the Utopia of Rousseau is a reaction against 
the artificial society of Paris. What likelihood, then, 
was there that the imagination of a peasant of Galilee 
would spring at a bound beyond place and time, and 
create a type of character perfectly distinct in its per- 
sonality, yet entirely free from all that entered into 
the special personalities of the age; a type which 
satisfies us as entirely as it satisfied him, and which, 
as far as we can see or imagine, will satisfy all men 
to the end of time. 

The character of Mahomet, and the character which 
is represented by the name of Buddha, were no doubt 
great improvements in their day on anything which 
had preceded them among the races out of which they 
arose. But the character of Mahomet was deeply 
tainted with fierce Arab enterprise, that of Buddha 
with languid Eastern resignation: and all progress 
among the nations by which these types were conse- 
crated has long since come to an end. 

M. Comte has constructed for his sect a whimsical 
Calendar of historic characters, in imitation of the 
Eoman Catholic Calendar of Saints. Each month and 
each day is given to the historic representative of some 
great achievement of Humanity. Theocracy is there^ 
represented by Moses, ancient poetry by Homer, ancient 
philosophy by Aristotle, Roman Civilization by Csesar, 
Feudal Civilization by Charlemagne, and so forth ; the 
ancient Saints having their modern counterparts, and 
each having a crowd of minor Saints belonging to the 
same department of historical progress in his train. 
Catholicism is there, represented somewhat strangely 
by St. Paul instead of St. Peter. Christianity is not 
there : neither is Christ. It cannot be asserted that 
a person circumstantially mentioned by Tacitus is less 
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historical than Prometheus, Orpheus, and Numa, who 
all appear in this Calendar ; and the allegation that 
there is no Christianity but Catholicism, and that St. 
Paul, not Christ, was its real founder, is too plainly 
opposed to facts to need discussion. The real reason, 
I apprehend, is that Christianity and its Author, though 
unquestionably historical, have no peculiar historical 
characteristics, and no limited place in history. And 
are we to believe that men whose culture was so small, 
and whose range of vision was necessarily so limited 
as those of the first Christians, produced a character 
which a French atheist philosopher of the nineteenth 
century finds himself unable to treat as human, and 
place, in its historical relations, among the human 
benefactors of the race ? Do you imagine that it is 
from respect for the feelings of Christian society that 
M. Comte hesitates to put this name into his Calen- 
dar, beside the names of Caesar and Frederic the 
Great? The treatise in which the Calendar is given 
opens with an announcement that M. Comte, by a de- 
cisive proclamation, made at what he is pleased to 
style the memorable conclusion of his course of lec- 
tures, has inaugurated the reign of Humanity and put 
an end to the reign of God. 

The essence of man's moral nature, clothed with a 
personality so vivid and intense as to excite through 
all ages the most intense affection, yet divested of all 
those peculiar characteristics, the accidents of place 
and time, by which human personalities are marked, — 
what other notion than this can philosophy form of 
Divinity manifest on earth ? 

The acute and candid author of " The Soul" and 
the " Phases of Faith" has felt, though he has not 
clearly expressed, the critical importance of this ques- 
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tion. He has felt that a perfect type of character 
was the essence of a practical religion, and that if the 
Christian type was perfect it would be hopeless to set 
up a new religion beside it. Accordingly he tries to 
point out imperfections in the character of Christ ; and 
the imperfections which he points out are two in num- 
ber. The first is the exhibition of indignation against 
the hypocritical and soul -murdering tyranny of the 
Pharisees. This is surely a strange exception to be 
taken by one who is himself a generous denouncer 
of tyranny and oppression. I have little doubt that 
had no indignation against sanctimonious crime been 
exhibited, its absence would have been seized upon 
as a proof of imperfect humanity. The second de- 
fect alleged is the absence of mirth, and of laugh- 
ter as its natural and genial manifestation. This ob- 
jection, though it grates strangely on our ears, is 
not unreasonable. Mirth is a real part of our moral 
nature, significant as well as the rest. The great 
ministers of pure and genial mirth, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, Moliere, have fulfilled a mission of mercy and 
justice as well as of pleasure to mankind, and have 
their place of honour in history with the other great 
benefactors of the race. And, on the other hand, the 
attempts to expel mirth from human life and character 
made by certain austere sects, have resulted not only 
in moroseness but in actual depravity. If this element 
of good in history is really alien to the Christian type, 
the Christian type is imperfect ; we shall have a moral 
life beside it and beyond it, and at a certain point we 
shall become aware of its imperfection, and our abso- 
lute allegiance to it will cease. But before determin- 
ing this question, the objector would have done well 
to inquire what mirth really was ; whether it was a 
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"radically distinct feeling, or only a phase of feel- 
ing ; and whether laughter was of its essence or only 
an accident? Mirth, pity and contempt seem to be 
three emotions which are all excited by human weak- 
ness. To weakness add suffering, and mirth is turned 
to pity; add vice, and mirth is turned to contempt. 
Mirth itself is excited by weakness alone, which it 
discriminates alike from the weakness of vice on the 
one hand, and from weakness attended by suffering 
on the other. The expression of contempt is a sarcas- 
tic laughter, akin to the laughter of mirth, and the 
milder form of pity betrays itself in a smile. There 
is, moreover, evidently a close connexion between 
laughter and tears. Pity, not mirth, would be the 
characteristic emotion of one who was brought habit- 
ually into contact with the weakness of humanity in 
the form of suffering ; but the same power of sympathy 
would render him capable of genial mirth if brought 
into contact with weakness in a merely grotesque and 
comic form. According as the one or the other was 
his lot, his character would take a brighter or a sadder 
hue ; but we cannot help feeling that the lot of man 
here, having more in it of the painful than of the 
laughable, the sadder character is the more sympa- 
thetic, the more human, and the deeper of the two* 
That a feeling for human weakness is wanting in the 
type of Character presented to us by the Gospels, will 
hardly be affirmed ; though the feeling takes the sadder 
and deeper form ; the gayer and brighter form being 
obviously excluded by the circumstances of the case, 
as the Gospel history sets it forth. Perhaps, indeed, 
the exclusion is not so absolute but that a trace of the 
happier emotion may be discerned. Just at the point 
where human mirth passes into pity there is a shade 
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of tender irony, which forms the good element of the 
whole school of sentimental humourists, such as Sterne 
and Carlyle, and which has, for its exciting cause, the 
littleness and frailty of man's estate. This shade of 
irony is perhaps just perceptible in such passages as 
that which compares the laborious glory of Solomon 
with the unlaboured beauty of the lilies of the field J 
a passage by which Mr. Carlyle is strongly attracted, 
and in which he evidently recognises the root of that 
which is true in his own view of the world. It would 
seem then that mirth, humour, the great masters of 
mirth and humour, and the whole of that element in 
the estate and history of man, are not beyond the 
Christian type of character, but within it. 

Mr. Newman, has attempted to deny not only that 
the Christian type of Character is perfect, but that it 
is unique. What character then in history is its 
equal ? If a rival can be found, the allegiance of hu* 
manity may be divided or transferred. Mr. Newman 
fixes, evidently with some misgiving, and without 
caring accurately to verify a youthful recollection, on 
the character of Fletcher of Madeley. Fletcher's cha- 
racter was no doubt one of remarkable beauty, and 
certainly not wanting in righteous indignation against 
Pharisees. But being that of an Evangelical Divine, 
it was produced, not independently, but by a constant 
imitation of the Character of Christ. Mr. Newman 
should have gone elsewhere for an independent in- 
stance; to the School of Socrates, to the School of 
Eoman Stoicism, to the Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 
He knows history too well. 

The truth is, that Sectarianism has narrowed not 
only the pale of Christianity, but the type of Chris- 
tian character; and made men think of it as a rigid, 
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austere, priestly, or puritanic mould, shutting out the 
varied grandeur, beauty, and beneficence of history : so 
that a schism has been produced between the conse- 
crated type and the heart of man. There are in his- 
tory a multitude of mixed characters, often of a very 
fascinating kind. In these we must separate the good 
from the evil before we pronounce that the good does 
not belong to Christianity. I will take a mixed charac- 
ter which I have more than once used as an illustration 
before, and to which all historians have been strongly 
attracted in spite of its great defects, — the character of 
Wallenstein. If that which is a real object of moral 
admiration in Wallenstein can be shewn to be Chris- 
tian, as crucial an experiment as it is easy to devise 
will have been successfully performed. But we must 
begin by examining the character closely, and set 
aside those parts of it which are not the real objects 
of moral admiration. In the first place, we must set 
aside the mere irregularity, which has in it nothing 
moral, but by which we are fascinated in no slight 
degree. When morality is presented to us in itself, 
as the object of our moral affections, we cannot help 
entirely loving it ; but when it is presented to us as 
a formal law, we cannot help a little hating it : and 
we are pleased when we are able to rebel against its 
letter, with the spirit, or some semblance of it, on our 
side ; a feeling which is the real talisman of all that 
school of sentimental literature of which Byron is the 
chief. In the second place, we must set aside Wal- 
lenstein's reserve and loneliness, qualities which please 
us partly because they excite our curiosity and stimu- 
late our social affections by a sort of half-denial, 
partly also because, from experience, they raise in us 
an expectation of real moral excellences, strength of 
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mind, and that capacity for warm affection which 
often lurks in the most reserved characters while 
it is wanting in the least reserved. We must set 
aside again mere intellectual power, which is never 
the object of moral admiration except as the instru- 
ment, actual or presumptive, of moral virtue. The 
darker parts of Wallenstein's character, his violence 
and his unscrupulousness, are set aside without ques- 
tion : no one can worship them but the wicked or the 
delirious. There remains the majesty of his character, 
crowned by his proud and silent death. Now this 
majesty was produced by sacrificing the lower and 
meaner appetites and passions, above all, the passion of 
fear, to a moral ideal, which, such as it was, Wal- 
lenstein struggled to attain. The ideal was to a great 
extent a false one, and deeply tainted by the absence 
of religious sentiment to which a great man placed 
in the midst of bigots and Jesuits was naturally re- 
duced. But it was an ideal, and the pursuit of an 
ideal, though it be that of a Cynic, is essentially the 
pursuit of an unselfish object ; it is an endeavour to 
elevate humanity, at the expense of the selfish appe- 
tites of the individual man. The end of such en- 
deavours is a common good. It is an addition to 
the high examples and the nobleness of the world. 
Nor is the reward anything but the affection of man, 
which proud, high characters only seek more deeply 
when they seem perhaps, even to themselves, to scorn 
and repel it. The case may be put in other, probably 
in more exact and truer terms, but I do not think it 
can be put so as to make it anything but a case of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice ; and if it be a case of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, it belongs to the Christian 
type. To the same type unquestionably belongs that 
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resignation in death, which so deeply moves oiir 
hearts as a victory over our great common enemy, 
and which completes the historical figure of Wallen- 
stein. His acts of mercy, his protests against cruel 
persecution, the traits of his conjugal affection, need 
no reconciling explanation to bring them within the 
Christian pale. 

History f will trace a moral connexion, where it 
really exists, through all intellectual divisions and 
under all eclipses of intellectual faith. In her eyes 
Christendom remains morally one, though divided, 
ecclesiastically, by a thousand accidents, by a thou- 
sand infirmities, by a thousand faults. 

It is said that Voltaire and Eousseau were great 
contributors to human progress ; and that they were 
not Christians, but enemies to Christianity and out- 
casts from the Christian pale. I admit that Voltaire 
and Eousseau, in spite of the fearful mischief which 
every rational man must admit them to have done, 
were contributors to human progress, but I deny that 
so far as they were contributors to human progress 
they were enemies to Christianity, or outcasts from 
the Christian pale. Voltaire contributed to human 
progress in spite of his unchristian levity, mockery, 
vanity, and obscenity, by preaching Christian benefi- 
cence, Christian toleration, Christian humanity, Chris- 
tian hatred of Pharisaical oppression. Eousseau con- 
tributed to human progress in spite of his unchris- 
tian impurity, and the egotistical madness from which 
practical Christianity would have saved him, by 
preaching Christian brotherhood and Christian sim- 
plicity of life. Eousseau's writings are full of the 
Gospel. His theory of the world is couched in dis- 
tinctly Gospel language, and put into the mouth of 
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a Christian minister. Voltaire railed against what he 
imagined was Christianity, but you see in a moment 
it was not the real Christianity ; it was the Christianity 
of the false, corrupt, and persecuting State Church of 
France, the Christianity which recalled the Edict of 
Nantes, which inspired the Dragonades, which, in the 
abused name of the religion of love, murdered Calas 
and La Barre. Whom did Voltaire call the best of 
men ? Of whom did he say, with an earnestness to 
which his nature was almost a stranger, that he loved 
them, and that, if he could, he would pass the rest of 
his life among them in a distant land ? It was not 
the philosophers of Paris or Berlin of whom he spoke 
thus, but the Quakers, with whose sect, then in its 
happiest hour, he had come into contact during his 
residence in England, and whose benevolence, toler- 
ance, and gentle virtues he recognises as identical 
at once with those of the Primitive Christians and 
with his own. 

The French Kevolution again, with all its crimes 
and follies, must, up to a certain point in its course, 
be accepted as a step, though a sinister and equivocal 
step, in the progress of mankind. But we have 
brought all that was good in the French Kevolution, — 
its aspirations after universal brotherhood, and a uni- 
versal reign of liberty and justice,- — into the pale of 
moral Christianity with Kousseau and Voltaire. From 
no other source than Christianity was derived the 
genuine spirit of self-devotion which, it is vain to doubt, 
sent forth on a crusade for the freedom and happiness 
of man, the best soldiers of the Kevolutionary armies, 
— those of whom Hoche and Marceau were the gentle, 
brave, and chivalrous types. On the other hand, it 
was not from Christianity, but from a dark deprava- 
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tion of Christianity, abhorred by all in whom the 
graces of the Christian character are seen, that the 
Montagnards derived that lust of persecution which 
reproduced the Inquisition and its butcheries in the 
Committee of Public Safety and the Eeign of Terror. 
There are men, neither mad nor wicked, to whom the 
enthusiasts of the Jacobin Club are still objects of 
fervent admiration. Such a feeling is strange, but 
not unaccountable. The account of it is to be found 
in the faint tradition of Christian fraternity which 
passed from the Gospel through Eousseau to Robes- 
pierre and St. Just, and which has redeemed even 
these sinister names from the utter execration of his- 
tory. Deep as was the abyss of crime into which 
those fanatics fell, there was a deeper abyss beyond. 
All influence of Christianity was indeed gone when 
the lives of millions and the hopes of a world were 
sacrificed, not to any political or social visions, how- 
ever chimerical, but to the utterly selfish and utterly 
atheistic ambition of Napoleon. The worship of that 
conqueror by the nation which gave the blood of its 
children to his evil deity for the sake of sharing his 
domination, was, under the forms of a civilized age, 
the worship of Moloch and the worship of Caesar, the 
old antagonists of Jehovah and of Christ. Comte is 
at least an impartial witness in this matter ; and 
Comte sees progress in Jacobinism, where Christianity 
was still faintly present, while he most justly pro- 
nounces the domination of Napoleon to have been 
utterly retrograde. 

Does Christianity, then, interfere with progress of 
any particular kind, intellectual or industrial ? 

Does it interfere with the progress of science? 
As a matter of fact, science has not only been ad- 
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vanced, but for the most part created by Christians. 
A bigoted or cowardly theology has indeed created 
some confusion in the relations between science and 
religion, by attempting to dominate beyond its pro- 
per sphere; but the highest scientific minds have 
found no difficulty in keeping their own course clear, 
and preserving religious and moral Christianity, in 
spite of any imperfections in the scientific ideas of 
its teachers caused by their having lived in an un- 
scientific age. That religious persecution has fearfully 
interfered with science, and every other kind of in- 
tellectual progress, both by its direct and its indirect 
effects, may be easily granted. But the tendency to 
persecution has historically been limited to countries 
in which certain vicious relations existed between re- 
ligion and political power. If it has been found be- 
yond these limits, it was as a lingering habit and in 
an expiring state. 

Is it the Christian conception of God that is likely 
to conflict with the progress of science, or of moral 
philosophy? We see at once that Polytheism, sub- 
jecting the different parts of nature to the sway of 
different Powers; conflicts with the unity of crea- 
tion which the progress of science displays. Let it 
be shewn that Christian Monotheism does the same. 
There is indeed — and it is a momentous fact in histo- 
rical philosophy — what Hume calls a Natural History 
of Religion. All nations have been endowed with 
the same germ of religious sentiment ; but they have 
made to themselves different images of God, according 
to the peculiar aspects of nature with which they were 
brought into contact, and the state of their own civi- 
lization. The tendency is not yet extinct. Narrow- 
minded men of science, accustomed to only one sphere 
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of thought, still create for themselves what they think 
a grander Deity in their own image, rob the Divine 
Nature of its moral part, and set up a Scientific God. 
If the Christian conception of the Deity were tainted 
by one of these historical accidents, even in the slight- 
est degree, the time would come, in the course of hu- 
man inquiry, when history would acknowledge the 
grandeur of such a conception, record its temporary 
beneficence, and number it with the past. But it is 
tainted with no historical accident whatever. It is 
Pure Paternity. What discoveries respecting man or 
the world, what progress of science or philosophy, can 
be imagined with which the simple conception of God 
as the Father of All could possibly conflict ? 

It is true that Christianity has something of a mys- 
terious character. But that, on this account, it must 
interfere with intellectual freedom, or anything for 
which intellectual freedom is requisite, can hardly be 
said, when Hume himself emphatically speaks of the 
world as a mystery, and when the acutest writers of 
the same school at the present day find it necessary 
to gratify a true intellectual instinct by reminding us 
that, after all, beyond that which science makes known 
to us there lies the mysterious Unknown a . 

The moral source and support of great scientific 
inquiries, as of other great undertakings for the good 
of mankind, is self-devotion ; and self-devotion is the 
Christian virtue. 

Does Christianity interfere with political progress ? 
The great instrument of political progress is generally 
allowed to be liberty. It is allowed to be so ultimately 
even by those who wish to suppress it provisionally, 
and to inaugurate for the present a despotic dictator- 
a See Mr. Herbert Spencer's work on "First Principles," p. 223. . 
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ship of their own ideas. And Christianity, by first 
proclaiming the equality and brotherhood of men, 
became the parent of just and enduring liberty. What 
spiritual power presided over the birth of our free 
institutions ? Was it not the earnest though narrow 
and distorted Christianity of the Middle Ages, which 
still, though its hour is past, shews its ancient spirit 
in Montplembert? What power was it that directly 
consecrated the principle of local self-government, the 
foundation of all true liberty, in the religious associa- 
tion of the parish ? Cast your eyes over the map of 
nations, and see whether sincere Christianity and poli- 
tical freedom are unsuited to dwell together. Name, 
if you can, any great Christian philosopher who has 
been an enemy to freedom. On the other hand, Hobbes, 
Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, were Imperialists ; they 
all belonged, though in different degrees, to the school 
which takes a sensual and animal view of man, mistrusts 
all moral and spiritual restraints, and desires a strong 
despotism to preserve tranquillity, refinement, and the 
enjoyments and conveniences of life. It need not be 
added that the most fanatical enemies of Christianity at 
the present day are also fanatical imperialists. We 
have almost a decisive instance of the two opposite ten- 
dencies in the case of Eousseau and Voltaire. Rousseau 
had far more of the Gospel in his philosophy than 
Voltaire: and while the political Utopia of Voltaire 
inclined on the whole to Imperialism, being, in fact, 
a visionary China, and his sympathies were with those 
whom he imagined to be the beneficent despots of his 
age, the political Utopia of Eousseau inclined to an 
exaggeration of liberty, being a visionary State of 
Nature, and his sympathies were entirely with the 
people. What are the elements external to itself, 
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which Christianity has found most cognate, and of 
which it has taken up most into its own system ? They 
are the two free nations of antiquity, — nations whose 
freedom indeed was a narrow, and therefore a short- 
lived one, compared with that of Christendom, but 
whose thoughts and works were those of the free. 
The game of freedom is a bold game ; those who play 
it, unlike the Imperialist, must be prepared to face 
present turbulence, extravagance, and waywardness, 
and much besides that is disappointing and repulsive, 
for the sake of results which are often distant ; while 
the Imperialist proposes, by a beneficent dictatorship, 
to keep all calm and rational for at least one life. And 
this bold game Christianity, by. the force of her spiri- 
tual elevation, and of her cardinal virtue of hope, has 
always shewn herself able and ready to play. By mere 
force of spiritual elevation, with no philosophic chart 
of the future to guide and assure her, she turned with 
a victorious steadiness of conviction, such as science 
itself could scarcely have imparted, from the dying 
civilization of Eome to the fierce, coarse, destroying 
barbarism out of which, through her training, was 
to spring a higher civilization, a gentler as well as 
a better world. If Christianity has ever seemed to be 
the ally of despotism, it was because sbe was herself 
corrupted and disguised either by delirious asceticism, 
confounding self-degradation with humility, or by ec- 
clesiastical Jesuitism intriguing with political power. 
The second of these agencies has, indeed, been at work 
on a great and terrible scale: on such a scale that 
those who saw no other form of Christianity around 
them may well be pardoned for having taken Christi- 
anity to be an enemy of liberty as well as of the truth. 
But the facts of history point the other way. The 
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seriousness of Christianity and its deep sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility opposed themselves, though in 
a stern and harsh form, to Stuart despotism, with its 
Buckingham, its " Book of Sports," and its disregard 
of morality and truth. The spiritual energy and 
hopefulness of Christianity opposed themselves to 
the old Imperialism of Hobbes and the Sensualists, 
who would have sacrificed the hopes of humanity to 
material convenience. The charity and humility of 
Christianity oppose themselves to the new Imperial- 
ism, which we are told is to inaugurate a fresh era of 
civilization, and which is, in fact, an insane reverie of 
rampant egotism, dreaming of itself as clothed with ab- 
solute power to force its own theories on the world. 

Does political progress depend on theory? Why 
should they study that theory less earnestly, with 
a mind less free from the disturbance of interest and 
ambition, or in any way less successfully, whose ac- 
tuating principle is the love of their neighbour, while 
they are raised by their spiritual life above the selfish 
motives which are the great obstacles to the attain- 
ment and reception of political truth ? Does political 
progress depend upon action ? Political action requires 
a fixed aim, a cool head, and a firm hand. And why 
should not these be found for the future, as throughout 
past history they have been found, in statesmen whose 
objects are disinterested, and whose treasure is not 
here ? Desperate anxiety for the issue is not neces- 
sary, or even conducive to success. A man might 
play a match at chess more eagerly, but he would not 
play it better, if his life were staked oxx the game. It 
was not supposed that TelPs aim would be steadier 
when the apple was placed on the head of his child. 

We have been told that Christianity almost stifled 
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the political genius of Cromwell. "Almost" is a 
saving word. The greatest statesman, perhaps, that 
the world ever saw, and the one who most largely 
contributed to the greatness of his country, even in 
the most vulgar and material sense, not only was a 
Christian, but drew from Christianity, though tainted 
in his case with Judaism, every principle, every idea, 
every expression of his public life. 

If it is philanthropic enterprise that is to regenerate 
society, with this, again, Christianity has, to say the 
least, no inherent tendency to interfere. I ventured 
to challenge the Positivists, who condemn the Christian 
view of the world for giving the negro races no part 
in the historical development of humanity, to shew 
what part in the historical development of humanity 
these races had really played. It is Christianity alone, 
I submit, which assigns them a place in history, by 
making them the subjects of those great missionary 
and philanthropic enterprises which form so important 
a part of the life of Christendom. As the subjects of 
such enterprises they do indeed contribute to the de- 
velopment of humanity by developing the religious 
sympathies and affections. Positive Science requires 
that these races, like the rest, should pass, by a spon- 
taneous movement, from Fetichism into Polytheism, 
and so, through Monotheism, into Atheism, with the 
corresponding series of social and political phases. 
Christianity, disregarding positive science, sets to work 
to turn them into civilized Christians. 

An eminent writer, before mentioned, thinks he has 
contravened Christianity in saying that now, having 
ceased to be a Christian, he loves with a deliberate 
love the world and the things of the world. So he 
did when, being a Christian, he went as a missionary 
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to the East. To love the world, it is not necessary to 
think there is no evil in the world. On the contrary, 
it is the strong sense of the evil existing in the world 
that, by exciting the desire to remove it, has led to 
all the noble enterprizes of history. Neither need the 
conviction, however deep, that the world is transitory, 
diminish the desire to labour for its good, if the good 
done is to be not transitory but eternal. We are told 
that the social activity of Christians must be paralyzed 
by the views which are alleged to be a part of Chris- 
tianity, respecting the constant imminence of the Last 
Day. Why then is not all social activity paralyzed 
by the constant imminence of death ? 

Again, it is insinuated that the progress of en- 
lightened views respecting the duties of nations to- 
wards each other, must be retarded by the dark lust 
of conquest which is inspired by the popular religion, 
with its gloomy worship of the God of Battles. I am 
unable to discern any historical foundation for this 
notion. Christianity is not committed to the conduct 
of the State Priests who sang Te Deums for the suc- 
cessful rapine of Louis XIV. ; a rapine which, it may 
be remarked by the way, was at least equalled, when 
the last restraints of religion had been removed, by 
.the atheist Emperor who afterwards sat on the same 
throne. Neither is Christianity committed to the ex- 
cesses of fanatical sectaries who took the Old Testa- 
ment for their Gospel instead of the New. The un- 
critical Puritan could not so clearly see what we by 
the light of historical criticism most clearly see, that 
the Jews were not a miracle but a nation ; and that, 
like all other nations, they had their primitive epoch of 
conquest and of narrow nationality, with moral views 
correspondingly, narrow: though the whole of this 
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natural history of the Jewish race was instinct with, 
and, as it were, transmuted by, a moral and religious 
spirit, to which it is idle to say a parallel can be found 
in the history of any other nation. The character of 
David, for example, by its beauty, its chivalry, and its 
childlike and passionate devotion, has sunk deep into 
the affections of humanity, and justified the sentence 
that he was the man after God's own heart : but he 
could not be expected, any more than a prince of any 
other primitive nation, to anticipate modern enlight- 
enment and humanity by observing the laws of civi- 
lized war, and giving quarter to the garrison and in- 
habitants of a conquered town. 

This error of the Puritans, however, after all, has not 
left so very deep a stain on history. They were not so 
very ignorant of the real relations between the Old 
Testament and the New. The notion of their having 
regarded their enemies as Canaanites, and smitten them 
hip and thigh, is mainly due to the imagination of loose 
historical writers. No civil war in history had ever been 
conducted with half so much humanity or with half 
so much self-restraint as that which they conducted in 
the spirit of their mixed Hebrew and Christian reli- 
gion. Fanciful or cynical writers may picture Crom- 
well as feeling a stern satisfaction at the carnage 
of Drogheda and Wexford : but Cromwell's own de- 
spatches excuse it, on the ground that it would save 
more blood in the end. You have only to turn to the 
civil war of the French Eevolution — carried on, as it 
was, in the meridian light of modern civilization, and 
with an entire freedom from superstitious influences — 
to know that even the stern spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment has not been the most cruel power in history. 
There has been, in truth, a good deal of exaggeration, 
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and even some cant upon this subject. Men who weep 
over the blood which was shed by Jewish hands in 
the name of morality, are not indisposed, if we may 
judge by their historical sympathies, to take pretty 
strong measures for an idea. They can embrace, with 
something like rapture, the butcherly vagrancy laws of 
a Tudor King, his brutal uxoricides, his persecutions, 
his judicial murders perpetrated on blameless and il- 
lustrious men, because he belongs to a class of violent 
and unscrupulous characters in history, whom their 
school are pleased to style heroes, I see that, accord- 
ing to a kindred school of philosophers, Titus per- 
formed an unavoidable duty in exterminating the Jews 
for rebelling against the idea of Imperialism, which 
they could scarcely, without a miracle, be expected to 
apprehend. Caesar is becoming an object of adoration, 
evidently as a supposed type of certain great qualities 
in which the Christian type is supposed to be want- 
ing. He stands as one of the great historical Saints 
of the Comtist Calendar, a month being called after 
his name. Tet this beneficent demigod put to the 
sword a million of Gauls, and sold another million 
into slavery, partly in the spirit of Roman conquest, 
but principally to create for himself a military repu- 
tation. 

Then it is intimated that the political economy of 
Christianity is bad, and that it has interfered with 
the enjoyment, and therefore with the production, of 
wealth. There can be no doubt that Christianity, so 
far as it has had an influence in history, has always 
tended to the employment of productive rather than of 
unproductive labour, and to the promotion of art rather 
than of luxury. But these are not yet alleged to be 
economical evils. Wealth has been just as much en- 
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joyed, and the production of wealth just as much 
stimulated, by the building of splendid churches, by 
the employment of great artists, and by a munificent 
expenditure for the common benefit, as by the indul- 
gence of personal luxury and pride. It is in Chris- 
tian states, in states really Christian, that Commerce 
has appeared in its most energetic and prosperous, as 
well as in its noblest form; the greatest maritime 
discoveries have been made under the banner of the 
Cross ; and he who says that the life of Gresham or 
Columbus was alien to Christianity, says what is 
historically absurd. Capital and credit are the life 
of commercial enterprise. The Gospel inculcates the 
self-denial which is necessary to the accumulation of 
capital; and, to say the least, it does not discourage 
the honesty which is the foundation of credit. Honest 
labour and activity in business will hardly be said to 
be condemned by St. Paul ; and if the anxious and 
covetous overstraining of labour is opposed to Chris- 
tianity, it is equally opposed to economical wisdom. 
Of course the first authors of Christianity did not teach 
political economy before its hour. They took these,, 
like the other political and social arrangements of the 
world, as they found them, and relieved poverty in 
the way in which it was then relieved. The science 
of Political Economy, since it left the hands of its 
great founder, has fallen to a great extent into the 
hands of men of less comprehensive minds, under 
whose treatment it has gone near to erecting hardness 
of heart into a social virtue. No doubt there would 
speedily be a divorce between Christianity and the 
progress of such a science as this. But this is not 
the science of Adam Smith. Adam Smith understood 
the value, moral as well as material, of property ; but 
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lie also understood the relative value of property and 
affection. 

If the community of goods among the early Chris- 
tians is cited as a proof that Christianity must be 
opposed to economical progress, the answer is, that 
Christianity has never erected, or tended to erect, this 
natural expression of new-born love and zeal into 
a normal condition of society. Whenever a great 
religious movement has taken place in history, the 
spirit of humanity has beaten in this way against its 
earthly bars, and struggled to realize at once that 
which cannot be realized within any calculable time, 
if it is destined ever to be realized here. Christian 
philosophers have pronounced the judgment of ra- 
tional Christianity on Socialism in no ambiguous terms. 
Yet surely political economists are too well satisfied 
with their science if they feel confident that its laws, 
or supposed laws, have yet been harmonized with a 
sound social morality, and with the rational aspira- 
tions of social man. Surely they must see further 
into the future course of history than any one else 
can see, if they are able to assure us that the so- 
cial motives to industry can never prevail over the 
personal motives ; or even that the arrangements in 
which all reasonable men at present acquiesce are 
certainly nearer than those of primitive Christianity 
to the ultimate social ideal. 

The Christian character has of course been treated 
of here in its moral and social aspect alone, because 
in that character alone it is manifested in history, and 
brought into direct relations with historical progress. 
But it is inconceivable that the Love of God should 
ever conflict with the Love of our Neighbour. It is 
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inconceivable that the one should ever fail to be sup- 
ported and intensified by the other. The Cbmtists 
may preserve their love of Humanity in all its fer- 
vour : they will find it equally fervent in those who 
add to it the love of God. 

It has been objected that Christianity, from the 
mere fact of its being an historical religion, opposes 
progress by compelling the world always to look back- 
ward. I scarcely apprehend the force of this objec- 
tion, though those who make it evidently feel it to be 
of great force. If a type of character was to be set 
up for the imitation of mankind, it was necessary that 
it should be set up at some point in history, and that 
the eye of humanity should always be turned to that 
point, wherever it might be. But the fixity of the 
point in history at which the guiding light was re- 
vealed, no more interferes with historical progress 
than the fixity of the pole-star interferes with the 
progress of a ship. 

There is, indeed, another objection, of a much 
graver kind, to the sufficiency of a merely historical 
religion. Historical evidence, being the evidence of 
witnesses who are dead, and who may possibly, how- 
ever improbably, have been mistaken, cannot rise be- 
yond a high probability. It cannot amount to such 
absolute certainty as we derive from the evidence of 
our senses, or from that of our moral perceptions. 
And probability, however high, though a sufficient 
ground for our practical decisions, is not a sufficient 
ground for our religious faith and feelings. Butler 
has imported the rules of worldly prudence into a 
sphere where they have no place. We may wisely 
stake our worldly interests on a probable or even, if 
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the prize be great, on a merely possible event; but 
we cannot worship and commune with a Being on 
a probability even of ten thousand to one that he 
is God. 

But here again history, taking a broad view of the 
facts, finds a sufficient answer to the question whether 
Christendom is likely to perish under mere historical 
objections. In all that has really created and sus- 
tained Christendom there is nothing which rests on 
historical evidence alone. That which has created and 
sustained Christendom has been the Christian idea of 
God as the Father of all, the spiritual life supported 
by that idea, the Character of Christ always present 
as the object of Christian affection and the model for 
Christian imitation, and the Christian doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. The fact of the Eesurrection 
itself, like the immortality of the soul of which it is 
the pledge, rests on other than mere historical evi- 
dence. It rests in part on the doctrine, cognizable 
by reason, independently of historical evidence, that, 
from the intimate connection between death and sin, 
a perfectly sinless nature, such as that of Him who 
overcame the grave, could not be holden of death b . 

Has no great crisis, then, arrived in the history of 
Christendom? Certainly a great crisis has arrived, 
and one which bids fair soon to merge small doubts 
and difficulties in mighty events. But it is not so 

b It is commonly assumed that the theory respecting the forma- 
tion of character by habit, the laws of which are analogous to the 
laws of matter, is equally applicable to the formation of vice and to 
the formation of virtue. But is not virtue rather a gradual emanci- 
pation of the reason and conscience, the sovereign powers of the 
soul, from everything in the shape of motive that can affect them 
in a mechanical manner and enslave them to the laws of matter, 
and to the material accident, death ? 
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clear that this crisis is an unhappy one. We may be 
sure it is one which has been long in preparation. Of 
the great events of history it may be said with more 
truth, or at least with more practical import, than it 
was said by Montaigne of death, "Every day they 
approach, the last day they arrive." We may be sure 
also that what is coming will be what the world has 
deserved ; and the world has of late been a scene of 
religious, moral, political, and intellectual effort, often 
perhaps misguided and often equivocal, but still effort, 
which has at least deserved a different meed from that 
due to lethargy and despair. Finally, we may be 
sure that good will assert that indestructible quality 
which history recognises in it, and pass from the old 
state of things entire in substance, though perhaps 
changed in form, into the new. 

The members of the divided Churches have prayed 
for their re-union through the conversion of - all to 
the peculiar doctrines of one. It seems as though the 
prayer were now about to be granted in a less mira- 
culous manner by the simple removal, through con- 
current moral and political causes, of the grand cause 
of division in Christendom. If historical symptoms 
are to be trusted, the long death-agony of three cen- 
turies is about to terminate, and within no very long 
period the Papacy will cease to exist. The chief his- 
torical conditions of its existence have expired, or are 
rapidly expiring. In the supremacy of human au- 
thority over reason in the mind of man the power of 
Eome had its origin and being; and the supremacy 
of reason over human authority in the mind of man is 
now decisive and complete. The rationalistic theories 
of recent advocates of the Papacy, such as De Maistre 
and Dr. Newman, are suicidal concessions to the spirit 
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of a changed world. The loss of moral allegiance, 
even in countries nominally Papal, has for some time 
past been continuous and rapid; and we ourselves 
well know the source whence the small, precarious, 
and equivocal accessions of strength have been de- 
rived. The great revolt of the Eeformation was ar- 
rested in its progress over Europe partly by accidents 
of national temperament and comparative mental cul- 
tivation, partly and principally by the persecuting 
power of the great Catholic Monarchies, which con- 
spired to preserve the Papacy as the keystone of des- 
potism, and by balancing each other, gave it a facti- 
tious independence, of which the suspension of Italian 
nationality was also a necessary condition. The Ca- 
tholic Monarchies are dead or dying. A Voltairian 
dynasty, the offspring of the French Eevolution, sits 
on the throne of Charles IX. The successors of Philip 
II. have suppressed monasteries and allied themselves 
with the liberal house of Orleans. The heir of Per- 
dinand II. has been compelled to recognise Protest- 
antism and to grant a Constitution to the Austrian 
Empire. The balance of power between France, Spain, 
and Austria having been destroyed, the nominal head 
of Christendom has sunk to a puppet of French diplo- 
macy, degraded to the dust by the sinister and con- 
temptuous support which prolongs the existence of his 
mutilated power. The revival of Italian nationality 
seems now to be assured. It is vain to think that 
the Primate of an Italian kingdom can be the Father 
of Christendom. It is equally vain to think that the 
national government of Italy can suffer an independent 
potentate, elected bya European conclave, to exist at its 
side. It is vain to talk of dividing the temporal from 
the spiritual power. To command the soul is to com- 
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mand the man. It was for the Suzerainty of Europe, and 
for nothing less, that the Papacy and the Germanic 
Empire fought, the one with the arms of force, the 
other with the arms of superstition. We might share 
the dream of a purely spiritual Papacy if we did not 
know too well that the Papal power, to whatever extent 
it may have been exercised for spiritual ends, was the 
creature of political accidents and political influences, 
aided by the instruments, not spiritual, though not 
strictly material, of religious intimidation and in- 
trigue. The Papacy will perish ; and in it will perish 
the great obstacle to the reconciliation and re-union of 
Christendom. Nor will it perish alone. It will draw 
down with it in its fall, sooner or later, all those 
causes of division which have subsisted by mere an- 
tagonism to it, and many which it has kept alive by 
its direct, though unrecognised, influence over the rest 
of the ecclesiastical world. Then, if Christianity be 
true, there may, so far as the outward arrangements 
of the world are concerned, once more arise a Chris- 
tendom, stripped indeed of much that is essential to 
religion in the eyes of polemical theologians, but as 
united, grand, and powerful, as capable of pervading 
with its spirit the whole frame of society, as fruitful 
of religious art and all other manifestations of re- 
ligious life, as Christendom was before the great 
schism ; but resting on the adamantine basis of free 
conviction, instead of the sandy foundation of human 
authority and tradition supported by political power. 
Those who imagine that such a consummation, if it 
come, must come with terrible convulsions and dis- 
tress, do not consider that a great part of educated 
Europe has, in fact, for some time been united, and 
guided in the conduct of life and in all international 
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and general relations, by a common Christianity. 
The world, as usual, has anticipated the results of 
speculation by tacitly solving a great practical pro- 
blem for itself; and it has found that the brightness 
of the sunbeam resides in the sunbeam, not in the 
motes, and that the crystal floor of Heaven is not as 
unstable as water because it is as clear. 
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IV. 

ON THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 



A LECTURE, &* 



/COLONY is an ambiguous word : the Phoenician 
V colonies were factories ; the Roman colonies were 
garrisons; the Spanish colonies were gold mines, 
worked by slaves ; France justly placed the products 
of her Algerian colony in our Exhibition under the 
heading "Ministry of War." The Greek cities, in 
the hour of their greatness, founded new cities the 
counterparts of themselves. England has had the 
honour, an honour which no disaster can now rend 
from her, of becoming the parent of new nations. To 
colonize in this the highest sense is the attribute of 
freedom. Freedom only can give the necessary self- 
reliance. In freedom only can the habit of self-govern- 
ment requisite for a young community be formed. 
The life of the plant must be diffused through all its 
parts, or its cuttings will not grow. 

It is evidently a law of Providence that man shall 
spread over the earth, make it fruitful, fill it with 
moral being. When all its powers are brought into 
play, when it has a civilized nation on every shore, 
when the instrument is, as it were, fully strung, we 
know not what harmony may result. The great mi- 
grations of mankind are the great epochs of history. 
In the East, the succession of empires has been formed 
by the successive descents of warlike tribes on the 
plains of Mesopotamia, on the countries bordering the 
Persian gulf, on Hindostan and China. In the West* 
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the evidence which tends to prove that the Greek and 
Roman aristocracies were conquering races, tends also 
to prove that Greece and Rome were the offspring of 
migrations. The migration of the German tribes into 
the Roman empire divides ancient from modern, hea- 
then from Christian, history. So far the propelling 
cause was the want of fresh pastures, or at highest, 
the restlessness of conscious strength, the sight of ill- 
defended wealth, the allurements of sunnier lands. 
The American colonies are the offspring of humanity 
at a more advanced stage and in a nobler mood. They 
arose from discontent, not with exhausted pastures, 
but with institutions that were waxing old, and a 
faith that was ceasing to be divine. They are monu- 
ments of that vast and various movement of humanity, 
the significance of which is but half expressed by the 
name of the Reformation. They are still receiving 
recruits from a movement which is now going on 
similar to the movement of the sixteenth century, 
and perhaps not less momentous, though, as we are 
still in the midst of it, not so clearly understood. The 
enterprises of the Puritans, like their worship, seemed 
to our forefathers eccentricities, disturbing for a mo- 
ment the eternal order of society and the Church ; 
but that which in the eyes of man is eccentricity, 
is sometimes in the course of Providence the central 
power. 

Before the actual commencement of the Reforma- 
tion European society began to feel those blind mo- 
tions of the blood which told that the world's year 
had turned, and that the middle ages were drawing 
to their close. A general restlessness shewed itself, 
among other ways, in maritime adventure. The 
Columbus of England was John Cabot, borrowed, like 



the Columbus of Spain, from a nation which, crushed 
at home, put forth its greatness in other lands. At 
the close of the fifteenth century John Cabot, with 
his more famous son Sebastian, sailed from Bristol, the 
queen, and now, with its quaint streets and beautiful 
church, the monument, of English commerce, as Eng- 
lish commerce was in its more romantic and perhaps 
its nobler hour. The adventurers put forth, graciously 
authorized by King Henry VII. to discover a new 
world at their own risk and charge, and to hold it as 
vassals of his crown, landing always at his port of 
Bristol, and paying him one-fifth of the gains for ever. 
This royal grant of the earth to man, like the similar 
grants made by the Papacy, may provoke a smile, but 
it was the same delusion which in after times cost 
tears and blood. The reward of the Cabots was the 
discovery of North America; and Sebastian, in his 
second voyage, saw the sun of the Arctic summer 
night shine upon the icebergs of the pole. The great 
Elizabethan mariners took up the tale. They had two 
aims, — gold, and the north-west passage to the trea- 
sures of the East. Without chart or guide, with only, 
to use their own phrase, a " merrie wind," they went 
forth on voyages which might have appalled a Frank- 
lin, as free and fearless as a child at play. Frobisher 
sailed north of Hudson's Strait in a bark of twenty- 
five tons. As he dropped down the Thames, Elizabeth 
graciously waved her hand to an enterprise for which 
she had done nothing ; a great art, and one which has 
something to give the Queen her pedestal in history# 
Gilbert, with a little fleet of boats rather than ships, 
took possession for England of Newfoundland. As he 
was on his way homeward, off Cape Breton, in a wild 
night, the lights of his little vessel disappeared. The 



last words he had been heard to say were, " Heaven 
is as near by sea as it is by land." 

Gold lured these adventurers to discover countries, 
as it lured the alchemist to found a science. In their 
thirst for gold they filled their ships with yellow earth. 
Had that yellow earth really been the precious metal, 
it would have made the finders richer only for an 
hour, and brought confusion upon commerce and the 
whole estate of man. The treasures of the precious 
metals seem to be so laid that new stores may be 
found only when the circle of trade is greatly enlarged, 
and the wealth of mankind greatly increased. And if 
the precious metals are the only or the best circu- 
lating medium, and it is necessary that the balance 
between them and the sum of human wealth should 
be preserved, this may perhaps be reckoned among 
the proofs that the earth is adapted to the use of man. 

England had a keen race for North America with 
Spain and France. The name of Espiritu Santo Bay 
on the coast of Florida commemorates the presence of 
those devout adventurers who marched with a train 
of priests, with all the paraphernalia of the mass, with 
bloodhounds to hunt the natives and chains to bind 
them. Spanish keels first floated on the imperial 
waters and among the primeval forests of the Missis- 
sippi. The name of Carolina, a settlement planned 
by Coligny, is a -monument fixed by the irony of fate 
to the treacherous friendship of Charles IX. with the 
Huguenots on the eve of the St. Bartholomew. North 
America would have been ill lost to the Spaniard ; it 
would not have been so ill lost to the Huguenot. 

But the prize was to be ours. After roaming for 
a century from Florida to Greenland, English enter- 
prise furled its wandering sail upon a shore which to 



its first explorers seemed a paradise, and called the land 
Virginia, after the Virgin Queen. Raleigh was deep 
in this venture, as his erratic spirit was deep in all 
the ventures, commercial, political, military, and lite- 
rary, of that stirring and prolific time. So far as 
his own fortunes were concerned, this scheme, like 
most of his other schemes, was a brilliant failure. In 
after times North Carolina called her capital by his 
name — 

" Et nunc servat honor sedem tuus, ossaque nomen 
Hesperia in magna, siqua est ea gloria, signat," — 

if that can appease the injured, unhappy, and heroic 
shade. 

Virginia had seemed an earthly paradise. But on 
reading intently the annals of colonization, we soon 
discover how hard it is for man to fix his dwelling 
where his fellow has never been ; how he sinks* and 
perishes before the face, grand and lovely though 
it be, of colossal, unreclaimed, trackless nature. The 
Virginian colonists had among them too many broken 
gentlemen, tradesmen, and serving-men, too few who 
were good hands at the axe and spade. They had 
come to a land of promise in expectation of great and 
speedy gains, and it seems clear that great and speedy 
gains are not to be made by felling primeval woods. 
That the enterprise was not abandoned was due in 
a great measure to the cheering presence of a wild 
adventurer, named Captain John Smith, who, turned 
by his kind relations as a boy upon a stirring world, 
with ten shillings in his pocket, and that out of his 
own estate, had, before he was thirty, a tale to tell of 
wars in the Low Countries and against the Turks, of 
battles and single combats, of captivities, of wander- 
ings and voyages in all quarters of the globe, as strange 
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and moving as the tale of Othello ; and who, if he did 
not win a Desdemona, won a Turkish princess to save 
him from the bowstring at Adrianople, and an Indian 
princess to save him from the tomahawk in Virginia. 
Again and again the settlement was recruited and re- 
supplied. The original colony of Raleigh quite died 
out ; and upon the place of its transient abode nature 
resumed her immemorial reign. The settlement was 
made good under James I., and at last prospered by 
the cultivation of tobacco ; so that the royal author of 
the " Counterblast" unwillingly became the patron of 
the staple he most abhorred. Even this second colony 
once re-embarked in despair, and was turned back 
by the long-boat of the vessel which brought it re- 
inforcements and supplies. 

To mankind the success of the Virginian colony 
proved but a doubtful boon. The tobacco was culti- 
vated first by convicts, then by negro slaves. The 
Dutch brought the first cargo of negroes to the colony ; 
but the guilt of this detested traffic does not rest 
in any especial manner on the Dutch : the whole of 
commercial Europe was tainted with the sin. Sir John 
Hawkins, Elizabeth's gallant admiral, was a slaver, 
and the Crown itself was not ashamed to share his 
gains. The cities of Spain were seats of the slave 
trade, as well as of religious persecutions ; and both 
these deadly diseases of humanity had been stimu- 
lated by the Crusades. Even the Puritans of New 
England were preserved from the contagion rather 
by their energetic industry as free labourers, and the 
nobility of their character, than by clear views of 
right. They denounced kidnapping; they forbad 
slavery to be perpetual ; but bondage in itself seemed 
to them lawful because it was Jewish. It is an addi- 



tional reason for dealing carefully with the subject of 
Jewish history and the Jewish law, when we see them 
wrested as they are to the defence of slavery, with all 
its abysses of cruelty and lust. To put the case as 
low as possible, Can those who support slavery by 
Jewish precedents say that the Jews for whom Moses 
legislated possessed that definite conviction of the im- 
mortality of the soul, that clear conception of the 
spiritual life and of the spiritual relations of man to 
man, on which the loathsomeness of slave-owning in 
a Christian's eyes principally depends? Nor, again, 
must slave-owners fancy they are counterparts of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. It has been remarked that English 
gentlemen, when owners of West Indian property, 
shrank with a half-honourable inconsistency from 
living on their estates and plying the trade of the 
slave-owner, though they did not shrink from taking 
the slave-owner's gains. To continue a slave-owner 
the American must be false, not only to Christianity, 
but to all that is proud and high in the great race 
from which he springs. The growth of trade has 
necessarily rendered the system more mercenary, cold- 
blooded, and vile. It was milder and more patriarchal 
in the hands of the Virginian gentlemen of earlier 
days. Washington himself was a Virginian slave- 
owner, the best of slave-owners, and therefore a strong 
though temperate advocate for the immediate abolition 
of the slave trade, and the progressive emancipation 
of the slaves. Jefferson, the first President of the 
party which now upholds slavery, and, like Washing- 
ton, a Virginian proprietor, also spoke strong words, 
uttered terrible warnings, though political passion 
made him partly faithless to the cause. England 
indeed owes the American slave-owner charity and 
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patience, for she was the full accomplice, if she was not 
the author of his guilt. In the treaty of Utrecht we 
bargained with Spain for a share in the negro trade ; 
and Queen Anne mentioned this article in her speech 
to Parliament as one of the trophies of a war under- 
taken to save the liberties of Europe. It is true the 
spirit of William surviving in his councillors made 
the war, the spirit of Bolingbroke made the peace. 
But long after the peace of Utrecht, down to the very 
eve of our rupture with the American colonies, we 
encouraged, we enforced the trade, and in our West 
Indian slave colonies we kept up the focus of the pes- 
tilence. Still we have purged ourselves of the stain. 
The American slave states were in their own hands, 
they were fresh in the enjoyment of their own liber- 
ties, the declaration of the Rights of Man was on 
their lips, the case was not desperate, the cause was 
earnestly pleaded before them, when they in effect 
determined that they would let slavery be as it had 
been. Then their good angel left their side. 

There is in America another race, less injured 
than the negro, but scarcely less unhappy. The 
first English explorers of Virginia brought word that 
they had " been entertained by the Indians with all 
love and kindness, and with as much bounty, after 
their manner, as they could possibly devise; and 
that they found them a people most gentle, loving, 
and faithful, void of all guile and treason, and such 
as lived after the manner of the golden age." These 
loving entertainments and this golden age were soon 
followed by an iron age of suspicion, hatred, encroach- 
ment, border warfare, treacherous and murderous on- 
falls of the weaker on the stronger, bloody vengeance 
of the stronger on the weaker. And now it seems 
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there will soon be nothing left of the disinherited 
race but the strange music of its names mingling with 
the familiar names of England in the hills and rivers 
of its ancient heritage. Yet its blood is not on the 
heads of those who dwell in its room. They, indeed, 
have turned the wilderness over which it wandered 
into the cities and corn-fields of a great nation ; and 
in so doing they have obeyed the law of Providence, 
which has given the earth, not for the dominion, but 
for the support of man. They conjured the phantom 
of the Indian hunter's proprietary right by the forms 
of treaty and purchase. They did not seek to exter- 
minate, they did not seek to enslave ; they did seek 
to civilize and convert. Protestantism in its noblest 
and purest form, and the better spirit of Jesuitism, 
— the spirit, that is, of Xavier and not of Loyola, — 
vied with each other in doing all that religion could 
do to elevate and save. The marriage of an Indian 
princess with an Englishman was hailed as an auspici- 
ous pledge of the union of the two races under one 
name and with one God. But the fate of savages 
brought abruptly into contest with civilization has 
everywhere been the same. Never, says an eminent 
writer, have they been reclaimed except by religion. 
It is the exception that is doubtful. Where are the 
reclaimed, or rather the domesticated, savages of 
Paraguay, whose dwindling numbers, even under the 
Jesuit rule, were kept up by decoying recruits from 
neighbouring tribes? What do we hear as to the 
probable fate of the reclaimed savages of New Zea- 
land ? It seems as though to pass at a bound from 
the lowest step in the scale to the highest were not 
given to man ; as though to attempt it, even with the 
best aid, were to die. Mere savages the Indians seem 
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to have been, though America has filled the void of 
romance in her history with their transfigured image. 
They knew the simpler arts of life; they had great 
acuteness of sense, and fortitude equalled only by 
their cruelty ; but they lived and died creatures of 
the hour, caring not for the past or for the future, 
keeping no record of their forefathers, not storing 
thought, without laws and government but those of 
a herd, using the imagery of sense, their seeming 
eloquence, only because they lacked the language of 
the mind, having no religion but a vague awe, which 
fixed on everything terrible or marvellous as a god. 
Yet they did not exist in vain. Without their pre- 
sence, their aid, slight as it was, their guidance, the 
heart of the wanderer would perhaps have utterly sunk 
in that-vast solitude, then a world away from home 
and succour. The animal perfection of their lower 
nature enabled them to struggle with and thread the 
wilderness, the horrors of which their want of the 
finer nature made them all the more fit to bear. 
They were the pioneers of a higher state of things ; 
and perhaps we, heirs as we seem to ourselves of all 
the ages, may to the late heirs of our age seena 
no more. 

Virginia then went prosperously, as it was thought, 
upon her course, the destined centre and head of the 
slave states. Her own society and that of the adjoin- 
ing states, which took their colour from her, was old 
English society, as far as might be, in a new land. 
The royal governors were little kings. There was no 
aristocracy as in England, but there was a landed 
gentry with aristocratic pride. There was, down to 
the Revolution, the English rule of primogeniture 
in the succession to land. The Church of England 
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was the Church of the colony, half established, and a 
little inclined to intolerance. In Virginia many of the 
Cavaliers took refuge in their evil hour. In Virginia 
Charles II. reigned while he was proscribed in England. 
In Virginia a royal governor could say, as late ad 
1671, "I thank God there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have them these 
hundred years ; for learning has brought disobedience 
and misery and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both." 

Meantime, far north, where the eastern mountains 
of America press the sea, in a bracing climate, on 
a soil which demands free labour, another colony had 
been formed, of other materials, and with a different 
aim. Of a poor Puritan teacher, more truly than of 
the royal restorer of Virginia, might it have been 
prophesied, — 

" Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations." 

When the Presbyterian James mounted the throne, 
the persecuted Puritans thought a better day had 
dawned. They were quickly undeceived. The saga- 
cious eye of the royal Solomon at once discerned how 
much the throne would be strengthened and secured 
by that compact alliance with a party in the Church, 
which soon laid Church and Throne together in the 
dust. At the Hampton Court Conference he revealed 
at once his purpose and his nature by speaking foul, 
unkingly words to the honoured leaders of that great 
party whose heroic energy, shining forth in famous 
soldiers and famous statesmen, had s^ved England 
and the English crown from Spain. Under the vigil- 
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ant eye and zealous hand of Bancroft the persecution 
grew hotter and more searching than before. The 
tale that follows has been often told. A Puritan 
congregation on the confines of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire, whose teacher's name 
was Robinson, harassed beyond endurance, resolved 
to leave all they had and fly to Holland, there to 
worship God in peace. They accordingly attempted 
to escape, were arrested, set free again; again they 
attempted to escape, were pursued by the agents of 
persecution to the shore, and part of them seized, 
but again with difficulty let go. In Holland the con- 
gregation dwelt twelve years, devout, industrious, 
blameless, no man, said the Dutch magistrates, bring- 
ing suit or accusation against them ; the living image 
of that for which we gaze into the darkness of the 
first two centuries in vain. But the struggle for 
bread was hard. The children grew sickly and bent 
with toil before their time. There was war in Ger- 
many. The cities of the Low Countries were full of 
loose and roving soldiery, and Holland itself was torn 
by the bloody struggle between the Arminians and 
the Gomarists. Some of the younger members of 
the congregation fell into evil courses, enlisted, went 
to sea. Then with prayer and fasting the congre- 
gation turned their thoughts to the New World. The 
Dutch, learning their intention, bid high for them, 
knowing well the value of such settlers. But that 
which they did they would do as Englishmen, and 
for the honour of their own land. They made their 
suit through friends in England to the King and the 
Virginia Company; spoke dutifully of the royal au- 
thority, meekly of the authority of bishops ; repre- 
sented that, though the enterprise was dangerous, — and 
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to peasants like them it was dangerous indeed, — though 
the honour of it might be bought with life, yet in their 
case, no common one, it would be rightly undertaken, 
and they were not unfit to undertake it. " We are 
well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land. The people are industrious and frugal. We 
are knit together in a most sacred covenant of the 
Lord, of the violation whereof we make great con- 
science, and by virtue whereof we hold ourselves 
strictly tied to all care of each other's good and of 
the whole. It is not with us as with men whom 
small things can discourage." The Virginia Company 
gave hesitating assistance and a worthless patent. 
The King and the Bishops held out fair hopes of 
beneficent neglect. " Ungrateful Americans 1" cried a 
minister in a debate on the Stamp Act. ' ' Planted by our 
care," cried another minister, " nourished up by our 
indulgence, will they grudge to contribute their mite 
to relieve us from the heavy burden we lie under ?" 

Through the solemn sadness of the parting from 
Delft haven shone the glory of great things to come. 
History reveals abysses which, if her evidence were 
all, might make us doubt which power it was that 
ruled the world. But history bears steady witness to 
the lasting ascendancy of moral over physical force. 
All rhetoric apart, those masters of thirty legions, 
who with so much blood and din shift to and fro the 
boundaries of kingdoms, go to dust, and, saving the 
evil they leave behind them, are as though they 
had never been. But these poor peasants, at small 
charge to the Virginia Company, became in a real 
sense the founders of a new world. 

It was not from Delft haven but from Southampton 
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that they finally embarked. England deserved that 
honour at their hands, for they went forth, though 
not from the English Government, from the heart of 
the English people. Of their two little vessels the 
" Speedwell" leaked, and was forced to put back, with 
the weaker bodies and fainter spirits in her. The 
" Mayflower" went on her way alone ; she went safely 
through storms, carrying greater fortunes than those 
of Caesar. On Saturday the 11th of November, 1620, 
she dropped her anchor on a wintry coast ; and next 
day the Puritan kept his first Sabbath in his own land. 
He kept that Sabbath sacred in his extremity; and 
amidst the keen race for wealth his descendants keep 
it sacred still. The welcome of the Puritans to their 
home was the wilderness in all its horrors, chequered 
by a few signs of Indian life, and soon by a volley of 
Indian arrows ; snow, frost that made the wet clothes 
of the explorers stiff as iron ; hunger that drove them 
to feed on shell-fish; deadly fever and consumption. 
More than half the number died : the survivors had 
scarce strength to bury the dead by the sea and con- 
ceal the graves, lest the Indians might perceive how 
the colony was weakened. The mortal struggle lasted 
for two years. Yet this colony did not, like Virginia, 
require to be re-founded, not even to be re-victualled. 
"It is not with us as with men whom small things 
can discourage." The third summer brought a good 
harvest, and the victory was won. " Let it not be 
grievous to you," said the Puritans in England, — 
"let it not be grievous to you that you have been 
instruments to break the ice for others. The honour 
shall be yours to the world's end." 

Before the pilgrims landed, they by a solemn in- 
strument founded the Puritan republic. The tone of 
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this instrument and the success of its authors may 
afford a lesson to revolutionists who sever the present 
from the past with the guillotine,, fling the illustrious 
dead out of their tombs, and begin history again with 
the year one. These men had been wronged as much 
as the Jacobins. 

" In the name of God. Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
Sovereign Lord King James, by the grace of God 
of Great Britain and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
&c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and honour of our 
king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, do by- these presents 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and 
of one another, covenant and combine ourselves toge- 
ther into a civil body politic for our better ordering 
and preservation, and for the furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to exact, constitute, 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances and 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meet for the general good of 
the colony, unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience." And then follows the roll of plebeian 
names, to which the Roll of Battle Abbey is a poor 
record of nobility. 

There are points in history at which the spirit 
which moves the whole shews itself more clearly 
through the outward frame. This is one of them. 
Here we are passing from the feudal age of privilege 
and force, to the age of due submission and obedi- 
ence, to just and equal offices and laws, for our better 
ordering and preservation. In this political covenant 
of the pilgrim fathers lies the American Declaration of 
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Independence. From the American Declaration of 
Independence was borrowed the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. France, rushing ill-prepared, 
though with overweening confidence, on the great 
problems of the eighteenth century, shattered not her 
own hopes alone; but nearly at the same moment 
the Puritan Republic, breaking the last slight link 
that bound it to feudal Europe, placed modern society 
firmly and tranquilly on its new foundation. To the 
free States of America we owe our best assurance that 
the oldest, the most famous, the most cherished of 
human institutions are not the life, nor would their 
fall be the death, of social man ; that all which comes 
of Charlemagne, and all which comes of Constantine, 
might go to the tombs of Charlemagne and Constan- 
tine, and yet social duty and affection, religion and 
worship, free obedience to good government, free 
reverence for just laws, continue as before. They 
who have achieved this, have, little need to talk of 
Bunker's Hill. 

Not that republicanism in New England is all its 
founders expected it to be. " Our popularity," said 
the framers of the popular constitution of Rhode 
Island, — " our popularity shall not, as some con- 
jecture it will, prove an anarchy, and so a common 
tyranny ; for we are exceedingly desirous to preserve 
every man safe in his person, name, and estate/' 
That might be said confidently of a quiet agricul- 
tural community of small proprietors, which could 
not be so confidently said of great trading commu- 
nities with vast and restless cities. But the Puritan 
institutions have had other difficulties to contend 
with, for which fair allowance must be made. The 
stream of English and German, the torrent of Irish 
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emigration, relieving other countries of a great danger, 
casts on the Republic a multitude of discontented and 
lawless spirits, far removed from the restraining in- 
fluences of their native land, from the eye of neigh- 
bours, friends, and kinsmen, from the church-bells of 
their home. The incongruous and fatal union of the 
free with the slave States, for which those who drove 
them all to combine against English tyranny are 
partly responsible, has brought upon the constitution 
the tremendous strain of the great Slavery question, 
and led to that deadly alliance between the Southern 
slave-owner and the Northern anarchist which calls 
itself the Democratic party. The rupture with the 
English monarchy gave the States a violent bias 
towards democracy, which they were far from exhibit- 
ing before ; and set up the revolutionary doctrine of 
the sovereign people, which tends as much as any 
other despotic doctrine to annul the greatest step in 
the progress of humanity by placing will, though it 
be the will of the many, above reason and the law. 
To crown all, comes the poisonous influence of the 
elective presidency, the great prize of restless and 
profligate ambition ; the fountain of envy, malignity, 
violence, and corruption ; the object of factions other- 
wise as devoid of object and of meaning as Neri and 
Bianchi, Caravat and Shanavest ; in their fierce strug- 
gles for which American statesmen have too often 
shewn, that if public life is the noblest of all call- 
ings it is the vilest of all trades. The Diet of the 
Swiss Confederation, presided over by the first magis- 
trate of the leading canton for the year, would 
have furnished a happier model. The character of 
Washington is one of the glories of our race ; but 
was he a man of genius ? Did he see that he had to 
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frame a constitution for a confederacy of republics, 
not for a nation ? Did not the image of the English 
monarchy, something of the state of which he thought 
it his duty as President to keep, hover too much be- 
fore his eyes? Yet, as he looked for the progres- 
sive abolition of slavery, he must be acquitted of so 
terrible an error as an attempt to make one nation 
of the slave and free. Happily, political institutions 
kill as seldom as they cure ; and the real current of 
a great nation's life may run calmly beneath the seeth- 
ing and frothy surface which alone meets our eyes. 

With popular government the Puritans established 
popular education. They are the great authors of the 
system of common schools. They founded a college, 
too, and that in dangerous and pinching times. Nor 
did their care fail, nor is it failing, to produce an intel- 
ligent people. A great literature is a thing of slow 
growth everywhere. The growth of American lite- 
rature was retarded at first by Puritan severity, which 
forced even philosophy to put on a theological garb, 
and veiled the Necessarianism of Mr. Mill in the Cal- 
vinism of Jonathan Edwards. Now, perhaps, its growth 
is retarded by the sudden burst of commercial activity 
and wealth, the development of which our monopo- 
lies long restrained. One day, perhaps, this wealth 
may be used as nobly as the wealth of Florence ; but 
for some time it will be spent in somewhat coarse plea- 
sures by those who have suddenly won it. It is spent 
in somewhat coarse pleasures by those who have sud- 
denly won it at Liverpool and Manchester, as well as 
at New York. One praise, at any rate, American lite- 
rature may claim ; it is pure. Here the spirit of the 
pilgrims still holds its own. The public opinion of 
a free country is a restraining as well as a moving 
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power. On the other hand, despotism, political or 
ecclesiastical, does not extinguish human liberty. 
That it may take away the liberty of reason, it gives 
the liberty of sense. It says to man, Do what you 
will, sin and shrive yourself; but eschew political 
improvement, and turn away your thoughts from 
truth. 

The history of the Puritan Church in New England 
is one of enduring glory, of transient shame. Of 
transient shame, because there was a moment of in- 
tolerance and persecution ; of enduring glory, because 
intolerance and persecution instantly gave way to 
perfect liberty of conscience and free allegiance to 
the truth. The founders of New England were Inde- 
pendents. When they went forth, their teacher had 
solemnly charged them to follow him no further than 
they had seen him follow his Master. He had pointed 
to the warning example of Churches which fancied 
that because Calvin and Luther were great and shi- 
ning lights in their times, therefore there could be no 
light vouchsafed to man after theirs. " I beseech 
you remember it; it is an article of your Church 
covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written word of 
God." It was natural that the Puritan settlement 
should at first be a Church rather than a State. To 
have given a share in its lands or its political franchise 
to those who were not of its communion would have 
been to make the receiver neither rich nor powerful, 
and the giver, as he might well think, poor and weak 
indeed. But the Communion grew into an Establish- 
ment; and the Puritan Synod, as well as the Coun- 
cil of Trent, must needs forget that it was the child 
of change, and build its barrier, though not a very 
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unyielding one, across the river which flows for ever. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, were 
partly secessions from Massachusetts, led by those 
who longed for perfect freedom; and in fairness to 
Massachusetts it must be said, that among those 
seceders were some in whose eyes freedom herself 
was scarcely free. The darkness of the Middle Ages 
must bear the blame if not a few were dazzled by 
the sudden return of light. The name of Providence, 
the capital of Rhode Island, is the thank-offering of 
Roger Williams, to whose wayward and disputatious 
spirit much may be forgiven if he first clearly pro- 
claimed, and first consistently practised, the perfect 
doctrine of liberty of conscience, the sole guarantee 
for real religion, the sole trustworthy guardian of the 
truth. That four Quakers should have suffered death 
in a colony founded by fugitives from a persecution 
is a stain on the history of the free Churches of Ame- 
rica, like the stain on the robe of Marcus Aurelius, 
like the stain on the escutcheon of the Black Prince. 
It is true there was no inquisition, no searching of 
conscience ; that the persecutors warned their victims 
away, and sought to be quit of them, not to take 
their blood ; that the Quakers thrust themselves on 
their fate in their frenzied desire for martyrdom. All 
this at most renders less deep by one degree the dye 
of religious murder. The weapon was instantly wrested 
from the hand of fanaticism by the humane instinct 
of a free people ; and the blood of those four victims 
sated in the new world the demon who, in the old 
world, between persecutions and religious wars, has 
drunk the blood of millions, and is scarcely sated yet. 
If the robe of religion in the new world was less rich 
than in the old, it was all but pure of those red stains, 
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compared with which the stains upon the robe of 
worldly ambition, scarlet though they be, are white 
as wool. In the new world there was no Inquisition, 
no St. Bartholomew, no Thirty Years' War : in the new 
world there was no Voltaire. If we would do Voltaire 
justice, criminal and fatal as his destructive levity was, 
we have only to read his " Cry of Innocent Blood," 
and we shall see that the thing he assailed was not 
Christianity, much less God. The American sects, 
indeed, soon added to the number of those variations 
of the Protestant Churches, which, contrasted with the 
majestic unity of Rome, furnished a proud argument 
to Bossuet. Had Bossuet lived to see what came 
forth at the Revolution from under the unity of the 
Church of France, he might have doubted whether 
unity was so united ; as, on the other hand, if he 
had seen the practical union of the free Churches of 
America for the weightier matters of religion, which 
De Tocqueville observed, he might have doubted 
whether variation was so various. It would have 
been too much to ask a Bossuet to consider whether, 
looking to the general dealings of Providence with 
man, the variations of free and conscientious inquirers 
are an absolute proof that free and conscientious 
inquiry is not the road to religious truth. 

In Maryland, Roman Catholicism itself, having 
tasted of the cup it had made others drink to the 
dregs, and being driven to the asylum of oppressed 
consciences, proclaimed the principle of toleration. 
In Maryland the Church of Alva and Torquemada 
grew, bloodless and blameless ; and thence it has gone 
forth, as it was in its earlier and more apostolic hour, 
to minister to the now large Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States whatever of good and true, 
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in the great schism of humanity, may have remained 
on the worse and falser side. For in Maryland it had 
no overgrown wealth and power to defend against the 
advance of truth. Bigotry, the mildest of all the vices, 
has the worst things laid to her charge. That wind of 
free discipline which, to use Bacon's image, winnows 
the chaff of error from the grain of truth, is in it- 
self welcome to man as the breeze of evening. It is 
when it threatens to winnow away, not the chaff of 
error alone, but princely bishoprics of Strasburg and 
Toledo, that its breath becomes pestilence, and Chris- 
tian love is compelled to torture and burn the in- 
fected sheep, in order to save from infection the 
imperilled flock. 

There have been wild religious sects in America. 
But cannot history shew sects as wild in the old 
world ? Is not Mormonism itself fed by the wild apo- 
calyptic visions, and the dreams of a kinder and hap- 
pier social state, which haunt the peasantry in the 
more neglected parts of our own country ? Have not 
the wildest and most fanatical sects in history arisen 
when the upper classes have turned religion into 
policy, and left the lower classes, who knew nothing 
of policy, to guide or misguide themselves into the 
truth ? 

New England was fast peopled by the flower of the 
Puritan party, and the highest Puritan names were 
blended with its history. Among its elective gover- 
nors was Vane, even then wayward as pure, even then 
suspected of being more Republican than Puritan. It 
saw also the darker presence of Hugh Peters. While 
the day went hard with freedom and the Protestant 
cause in England, the tide set steadily westward ; it 
turned, when the hour of retaliation came, to the great 
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Armageddon of Westminster and Naseby ; after the 
Restoration it set to the West again. In New Eng- 
land Puritanism continued to reign with all that was 
solemn, austere, strange in its spirit, manners, lan- 
guage, garb, when in England its dominion, dege- 
nerating into tyranny, had met with a half-merited 
overthrow. In New England three of the judges of 
Charles I. found a safer refuge than Holland could 
afford, and there one of them lived to see the scales 
once more hung out in heaven, the better part of his 
own cause triumphant once more, and William sit on 
the Protector's throne. 

Among the emigrants were clergymen, Oxford and 
Cambridge scholars, high-born men and women, for 
in that moving age the wealthiest often vied with the 
poorest in indifference to worldly interest and devotion 
to a great cause. Even peers of the Puritan party 
thought of becoming citizens of Massachusetts, but 
had enough of the peer in them to desire still to have 
an hereditary seat in the councils of the State. Mas- 
sachusetts answered this demand by the hand of one 
who had himself made a great sacrifice, and without 
republican bluster; " When God blesseth any branch 
of any noble or generous family with a spirit and gifts 
fit for government, it would be a taking of God's name 
in vain to put such a talent under a bushel, and a -sin 
against the honour of magistracy to neglect such in 
our public elections. But if God should not delight 
to furnish some of their posterity with gifts fit for 
magistracy, we should enforce them rather to reproach 
and prejudice than exalt them to honour, if we should 
call those forth whom God doth not to public au- 
thority." The Venetian seems to be the only great 
aristocracy in history the origin of which is not trace* 
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able to the accident of conquest ; and the origin even 
of the Venetian aristocracy may perhaps be traced to 
the accident of prior settlement and the contagious 
example of neighbouring states. That which has its 
origin in accident may prove useful and live long ; it 
may even survive itself under another name, as the 
Roman patriciate, as the Norman nobility survived 
themselves under the form of a mixed aristocracy of 
birth, political influence, and wealth. But it can 
flourish only in its native soil. Transplant it, and it 
dies. The native soil of feudal aristocracy is a feudal 
kingdom, with great estates held together by the law 
or custom of primogeniture in succession to land. The 
New England colonies rejected primogeniture with the 
other institutions of the Middle Ages, and adopted 
the anti-feudal custom of equal inheritance, under the 
legal and ancestral name of gavelkind. It was Saxon 
England emerging from the Norman rule. This rule 
of succession to property, and the equality with which 
it is distributed, are the basis of the republican in- 
stitutions of New England, To transfer those insti- 
tutions to countries where that basis does not exist, 
would be almost as absurd as to transfer to modern 
society the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables, or the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne. 

In New York, New Jersey, Delaware, settlements 
formed by the energy of Dutch and Swedish Pro- 
testantism have been absorbed by the greater energy 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The rising empire of his faith 
beyond the Atlantic did not fail to attract the soaring 
imagination of Gustavus ; it was in his thoughts when 
he set out for Liitzen. But the most remarkable of 
the American colonies, after the New England group, 
is Pennsylvania. We are rather surprised, on looking 
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at the portrait of the gentle and eccentric founder of 
the Society of Friends, to see a very comely youth, 
dressed in complete armour. Penn was a highly edu- 
cated and accomplished gentleman, heir to a fine 
estate, and to all the happiness and beauty, which he 
was not without a heart to feel, of English manorial 
life. " You are an ingenious gentleman," said a ma- 
gistrate before whom he was brought for his Quaker 
extravagances, " why do you make yourself unhappy 
by associating with such a simple people ?" In the 
old world he could only hope to found a society, in 
the new world he might hope to found a nation, of 
which the law should be love. The constitution he 
framed for Philadelphia, on pure republican principles, 
was to be " for the support of power in reverence with 
the people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power. For liberty without obedience is confusion, 
and obedience without liberty is slavery." He excluded 
himself and his heirs from the founder's bane of au- 
thority over his own creation. It is as a reformer 
of criminal law, perhaps, that he has earned his 
brightest and most enduring fame. The codes and 
customs of feudal Europe were lavish of servile or 
plebeian blood. In the republic of New England the 
life of every man was precious, and the criminal law 
was far more humane than that of Europe, though 
tainted with the dark Judaism of the Puritans, with 
the cruel delusion which they shared with the rest of 
the world on the subject of witchcraft, and with their 
overstrained severity in- punishing crimes of sense. 
Penn confined capital punishment to the crimes of 
treason and murder. Two centuries afterwards, the 
arguments of Romilly and the legislation of Peel con- 
vinced Penn's native country that these revetves* s& 
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his, the dictates of wisdom which sprang from his 
heart, were sober truth. We are now beginning to 
see the reality of another of his dreams, the dream of 
making the prison not a gaol only, but a place of 
reformation. Of the two errors in government, that 
of treating men like angels and that of treating them 
like beasts, he did something to shew that the one to 
which he leaned was the less grave, for Philadelphia 
grew up like an olive-branch beneath his fostering 
hand. 

In the Carolinas, the old settlement of Coligny was 
re-peopled with English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Swiss, 
the motley elements which will blend with Hollander 
and Swede to form in America the most mixed, and 
on one theory the greatest, of all races. The philo- 
sophic hand of Locke attempted to create for this 
colony a highly elaborate constitution, judged at the 
time a masterpiece of political art. His philosophic 
hand might almost as well have attempted to create 
a full-grown tree. Georgia bears the name of the 
second king of that line whose third king was to lose 
all. Its philanthropic founder, Oglethorpe, struggled 
to exclude slavery, but an evil policy and the neigh- 
bourhood of the West Indies baffled his endeavours. 
Here Wesley preached, here Whitfield; and Whit- 
field, too anxious to avoid offence that he might be 
permitted to save souls, paid a homage to the system 
of slavery and made a sophistical apology for it, which 
weigh heavily against the merits of a great apostle of 
the poor. 

For some time all the colonies, whatever their 
nominal government, whether they were under the 
Crown, under single proprietors, under companies, or 
under free charters, enjoyed, in spite of chronic nego- 
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tiation and litigation with the powers in England, 
a large measure of practical independence. James I. 
was weak ; Charles I. and Laud had soon other things 
to think of ; the Long Parliament were disposed to be 
arrogant, but the Protector was magnanimous; and 
finally, Charles II., careless of everything on this side 
the water, was still more careless of everything on 
that side, and Clarendon was not too stiff for preroga- 
tive to give a liberal charter to a colony of which he 
was himself a patentee. Royal governors, indeed, 
sometimes tried to over-act the king, and the folly of 
Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, all but 
forestalled, and well would it have been if it had quite 
forestalled, the folly of Lord North* With this ex- 
ception the colonies rested content and proud beneath 
the shadow of England, and no thought of a general 
confederation or absolute independence ever entered 
into their minds. As they grew rich we tried to in- 
terfere with their manufactures and monopolize their 
trade. It was unjust and it was foolish. The proof 
of its folly is the noble trade that has sprung up be- 
tween us since our government lost all power of 
checking the course of nature. But this was the in- 
justice and the folly of the time. No such excuse can 
be made for the attempt to tax the colonies, — in de- 
fiance of the first principles of English government, — 
begun by narrow-minded incompetence and continued 
by insensate pride. It is miserable to see what true 
affection was there flung away. Persecuted and ex-» 
cited, the founders of New England, says one of their 
historians, did not cry Farewell Rome, Farewell Baby- 
lon ! They cried, Farewell dear England ! And this 
was their spirit even far into the fatal quarrel. " You 
have been told," they said to the British Parliament, 
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after the subversion of the chartered liberties of Mas- 
sachusetts, " you have been told that we are seditious, 
impatient of government, and desirous of independ- 
ence. Be assured that these are not facts, but ca- 
lumnies. Permit us to be as free as yourselves, and 
we shall ever esteem a union with you to be our 
greatest glory and our greatest happiness; we shall 
ever be ready to contribute all in our power to the 
welfare of the whole empire ; we shall consider your 
enemies as our enemies, and your interest as our own. 
But if you are determined that your ministers shall 
wantonly sport with the rights of mankind ; if neither 
the voice of justice, the dictates of law, the principles 
of the constitution, nor the suggestions of humanity, 
can restrain your hands from shedding human blood 
in such an impious cause, we must then tell you that 
we will never submit to be * hewers of wood and drawers 
of water' for any nation in the world." What was this 
but the voice of those who framed the Petition of 
Right and the Great Charter ? Franklin alone, per- 
haps, of the leading Americans, by the dishonourable 
publication of an exasperating correspondence, which 
he had improperly obtained, shared with Grenville, 
Tpwnshend, and Lord North the guilt of bringing this 
great disaster on the English race. There could be 
but one issue to a war in which England was fighting 
against her better self, or rather in which England 
fought on one side and a corrupt ministry and parlia- 
ment on the other. The parliament of that day was 
not national ; and though the nation was excited by 
the war when once commenced, it by no means fol- 
lows that a national parliament would have com- 
menced it. The great national leader rejoiced that 
the Americans had resisted. But disease, or that 
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worse enemy which hovers so close to genius, deprived 
us of Chatham at the most critical hour. One thing 
there was in that civil war on which both sides may 
look back with pride. In spite of deep provocation 
and intense bitterness, in spite of the unwarrantable 
employment of foreign troops and the infamous em- 
ployment of Indians on our side, and the exasperating 
interference of the French on the side of the Ameri- 
cans, the struggle was conducted on the whole with 
great humanity. Compared with the French Involu- 
tion, it was a contest between men with noble natures 
jjgj^ a fight between infuriated beasts. Something, too, 
it is that from that struggle should have arisen the 
character of Washington, to teach all ages, and espe- 
cially those which are inclined to worship violence, 
the greatness of moderation and civil duty. It has 
been truly said, that there is one spectacle more grate- 
ful to Heaven than a good man in adversity — a good 
man successful in a great cause. Deeper happiness 
cannot be conceived than that of the years which 
Washington passed at Mount Vernon, looking back 
upon a life of arduous command held without a selfish 
thought, and laid down without a stain. 

The loss of the American colonies was perhaps, in 
itself, a gain to both countries. It was a gain as it 
emancipated commerce, and gave free course to those 
reciprocal streams of wealth which a restrictive policy 
had forbidden to flow. It was a gain as it put an end 
to an obsolete tutelage, which tended to prevent Ame- 
rica from learning betimes to walk alone, while it gave 
England only the puerile and somewhat dangerous 
pleasure of reigning over those whom she did not and 
could not govern, but whom she was tempted to harass 
and insult. A source of military strength colonies can 
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hardly be. You prevent them from forming proper 
military establishments of their own, and you drag 
them into your quarrels at the price of undertaking 
their defence. The inauguration of free trade was in 
fact the renunciation of the only solid object for which 
our ancestors clung to an invidious and perilous supre- 
macy, and exposed the heart of England by scattering 
her fleets and armies over the globe. It was not the 
loss of the colonies, but the quarrel, that was one of 
the greatest, perhaps the greatest, disaster that ever 
befell the English race. Who would not give up 
Blenheim and Waterloo, if only the two Englands 
could have parted from each other in kindness and in 
peace ; if our statesmen could have had the wisdom 
to say to the Americans generously and at the right 
season, " You are Englishmen like ourselves ; be, for 
your own happiness and our honour, like ourselves, 
a nation?" But English statesmen, with all their 
greatness, have seldom known how to anticipate ne- 
cessity; too often the sentence of history on their 
policy has been that it was wise, just and generous, 
but " too late." Too often have they waited for the 
teaching of disaster. Time will heal this, like other 
wounds. In signing away his own empire over Ame- 
rica, George III. did not sign away the empire of Eng- 
lish liberty, of English law, of English literature, of 
English religion, of English blood, or of the English 
tongue. But though the wound will heal, and that it 
may heal ought to be the earnest desire of the whole 
English name, history can never cancel the fatal page 
which robs England of half the glory and half the 
happiness of being the mother of a great nation. 
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MEDITATIONS AND SELECT PEAYEES, by St. Anselm, for- 

merly Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited by E.B.Pusky, D.D. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

CUR DEJJS HOMO, or WHY GOD WAS MADE MAN; by 
St. Anselm. Second Edition. Fcap. too., 1*. G&. 



NEW SERMONS. 



PAROCHIAL SERMONS, by the Rev. Henby W. Burbows, B.D., 

Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St Pancras. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Second Series. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 5s. 

PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. By William Feasee, B.C.L., 
Vicar of Alton, Staffordshire, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 

THE WISDOM OF PIETY, AND OTHER SERMONS, addressed 
chiefly to Undergraduates. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A^ Her Ma- 
jesty's Inspector of Schools ; Fellow of Trinity College ; late Select Preacher 
before the University of Oxford, and Her Majesty's Preacher at Whitehall. 
Crown 8vo-., 4s. 

THE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. A Course of Sermons by the late 
Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford; Rector of Boxwell-cum-Leighterton, Gloucestershire, and Vicar of 
Alberbury, Salop ; and for eleven years Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol : with a short Memoir by the Editor, the 
Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart., M.A. Fcap. 8vo., cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 

ARMSTRONG'S PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Parochial Sermons, by 
John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. A New Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

ARMSTRONG'S SERMONS FOR FASTS AND FESTIVALS. A 

new Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

a Writer in the " Tracts for the Christian Seasons." Fcap. 8vo^ cloth, 5s. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING. Ninety Short 

Sermons for Family Reading, following the course of the Christian Seasons. By 
the Author of" A Plain Commentary on the Gospels." 2 volumes, cloth, 8s. 

CONCERNING CLERICAL POWERS AN^ DUTIES, "RE- 
LIGIOUS ENQUIRY," and DAILY PRAYERS. Nine Sermons preached at 
St Mary Magdalene Church, Oxford, by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A., 
Vicar of the Parish ; late Student and Rhetoric Reader of Christ Church. Fcp., 2s. 6d. 



SINGLE SERMONS. 



The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
THE REVELATION OF GOD THE 
PROBATION OF MAN. Two Sermons 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, on Sunday, Jan. 27, and Sunday, 
Feb. 3, 1861. By Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 8vo., in wrapper, 
price Is. 6d« 

Rev. William Basil Jones. 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. A Ser- 
mon preached in the Church of St. 
Mary-the- Virgin, before the University 
of Oxford, on the Fifth Sunday in Lent, 
March 17, 1861. By William Basil 
Jones, M. A., Prebendary of St. David's ; 
late Fellow and Tutor of University 
College. 8vo., price Is. 

Rev. C. A. Heurtley. 
THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. CONSTANCY IN PRAYER : 

Its Importance Considered with Espe- 
cial Reference to the Temptations of a 
Student's Life. Two Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford. By 



Charles A. Heurtley, D.D., Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church. 8vo.* price 2s. 
Rev. E. B. Pusey. 
THE THOUGHT OF THE LOVE OF 
JESUS FOR US, THE REMEDY 
FOR SINS OF THE BODY. A Ser- 
mon preached to the Younger Members 
of the University, at St. Mary's Church, 
Oxford, on Friday Evening, March 1. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 8vo., price 6d. 

Rev. Osborne Gordon. 
A SERMON preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ Church, on Easter- 
day, 1861. By the Rev. 0. Gordon, 
B.D., Censor of Christ Church. 8vo., 6d. 

Rev. Edward H. Plump tre. 
DANGERS PAST AND PRESENT. A 

Sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford, on Easter Tuesday, 1861. 
By Edward H. Plumptre, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Tfcfc<&ss^3 ^x^SSinssss- 



PAMPELETS RECENTLY PUBLISHED ON « ESSAYS $ REVIEWS." 



> 



Some Remarks on " Essays and Reviews :" 

Being the Revised Preface to the Second Edition of " Sermons on the Beatitudes," 
by GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. 8vo„ sewed, 
price 2s. 

The Reviewers Reviewed and the Essayists Criticised : 
An Analysis and Confutation of each of the Seven "Essays and Reviews. " 
(Reprinted from the Literacy Churchman.) 8vo., sewed, price 2s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 

Addressed to a Student. By WILLIAM SE WELL, D.D., Late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 8vo., sewed, price 3s. 

No Antecedent Impossibility in Miracles. 

Some Remarks on the Essay of the late Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., on 
"The Study of the Evidences of Christianity/' in a Letter by a Country 
Clergyman." 8vo., price Is. 

Evidence of Unsoundness in the Volume entitled " Essays 
and Reviews." 

A Speech delivered in the Jerusalem Chamber, Feb. 26, 1861, on moving an Address 
from the Lower to the Upper House of Convocation respecting that Volume. By 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Proctor for the Chapter of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, 
Principal of King's College, London. 8vo., price Is. 

Scriptural Interpretation. 

The ESSAY of PROFESSOR JOWETT briefly Considered, in a Letter to the Rev. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History ; Canon 
of Christ Church. By ROBERT C. JENKINS, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Rector and Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo., price Is. 

By the same Author. 

A Word on Inspiration. 

Being a Second Letter On the ESSAY of PROFESSOR JOWETT, addressed to 
the Rev. PROFESSOR STANLEY, D.D. 8vo., price 6d. 

A Letter on the " Essays and Reviews," 
By Dr. PUSEY. (Reprinted from " The Guardian.") 8vo., price Id. 

A Few "Words of Apology for the late Professor Baden 
Powell's Essay 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity contained in the volume entitled 
" Essays and Reviews." By a Lay Graduate. 8vo., price Is. 

Statements of Christian Doctrine and Practice, 

Extracted from the Published Writings of the Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 8vo., price 2s. 

" These extracts have been made from Professor Jowett's writings without his 
sanction and knowledge. As this practice has been largely adopted by those who 
have attacked or misrepresented his opinions, his friends have taken the liberty to 
place before the public a collection of passages which in most notices of his works 
have been withheld from view." 



NEW DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 



BEV. E. MONBO. 
PLAIN SEEMOtfS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

By a Writer in the " Tracts for the Christian Seasons." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS ON THE SUFFER- 
INGS AND RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. By a Writer in the Tracts 
for the Christian Seasons. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

SERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By the 

Author of " Sermons on the Prayer-book," and " On the Sufferings and Resur- 
rection of our Lord." Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 



BEY. G. ABDEN. 
BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE, arranged for use by the 

Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arden, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came ; 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon ; Author of "A Manual 
of Catechetical Instruction." Fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, 2s. 



THE CURE 

Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 



OF SOULS. By the Rev. G. Arden, M.A. 



OXFORD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a Kem- 
pis. A new Edition, revised, hand- 
somely printed on tinted paper in fcap. 
8vo., with Vignettes and red borders, 
cl., 5s.,* antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 

LAUD'S DEVOTIONS. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Martyr. A new and 
revised Edition, with Translations to 
the Latin Prayers, handsomely printed 
with Vignettes and red lines. Fcap. 
8vo., antique cloth, 5s. 

WILSON'S SACRA PRIVATA. 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS of 
the Right Rev. T. Wilson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Now first printed entiie. From the 
Original Manuscripts. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 
ANDREWES' DEVOTIONS. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Launcelot An- 
drewes, Translated from the Greek 
and Latin, and arranged anew. Fcap. 
8vo., 5s.; morocco, 8s.; antique calf, 
red edges, 10s. 6d. 



SPINCKES' DEVOTIONS. 
TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET; or, a complete Manual 
of Private Devotions, collected from 
the Writings of eminent Divines 
of the Church of England. Sixteenth 
Edition, corrected. Fcap.8vo., floriated 
borders, cloth, antique, 4s. 

The above set of 5 Volumes, in neat grained 
calf binding, £1 2s. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments of 
obtaining every virtue, and the reme- 
dies against every vice. In antique 
cloth binding, 4*. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY DYING. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments of 
preparing ourselves and others respec- 
tively for a blessed death, &c. In an- 
tique cloth binding, 4*. 



8 ENGLISH DIVINES. 

WORKS OF THE 

standard flfagliaft §imnt%< 

AT THE FOLLOWTETG PB1CES IN CLOTH. 

ANDRE WES' (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols. 8vo., £3 6s. 

ANDREWES' (BP.) SERMONS. Second Edition. 5 vols., £1 15s. 

BEVERIDGE'S (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 

BEVERIDGE'S (BP.) ENGLISH WORKS. 10 vols. 8vo., £3 10s. 6<L 

BRAMHALL'S (ABP.) WORKS. 5 vols. 8vo., £1 15s. 

BULL'S (BP.) HARMONY OF THE APOSTLES ST. PAUL AND 
ST. JAMES ON JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols., 10s. 

BULL'S (BP.) DEFENCE OF THE NICENE CREED. 2 volg. 

8vo., 10s. 

BULL'S (BP.) JUDGMENT -OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

8vo., 5s. 
COSIN'S (BP.) WORKS. 5 vols. 8vo., £1 10s. 
HAMMOND'S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. 8vo., 5s. 
HAMMOND'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 8vo., 5s. 
HAMMOND'S SERMONS. 2 Parts. 8vo., 10s. 
HICKES'S TREATISES ON THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 

3 vols. 8vo., 15s. 

JOHNSON'S (JOHN) UNBLOODY SACRIFICE. 2 vols. 8vo., 10s. 

JOHNSON'S (JOHN) ENGLISH CANONS. 2 vols. 8vo., 12s. 

LAUD'S (ABP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 3s. 

TAYLOR'S (BP. JER.) WORKS (Eden's Ed.) 10 vols., £5 5s. 

THORNDIKE'S (HERBERT) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 10 vols. 
8vo., £2 10s. 

WILSON'S (BP.) WORKS. Vols. II. jto VL, £2 12s. 6d. 

Yol. I., containing the Life op Bishop Wilsow, &c., by the 
Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., is in the press. 



CEVUCH POETUY. 9 



THE AUTHOR OF "THE CHRISTIAN TEAR." 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in verse for the Sundays and 
Holydays throughout the Year. Imperial Octavo, with Illuminated Titles, — Cloth, 
11. 5s. ; morocco, 1/. lis. 6d. ; best morocco, 21. 2s. Octavo Edition, — Large 
type, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; morocco by Hayday, 21s.; antique calf, 18s. Foolscap 
Octavo Edition, — Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; morocco by Hayday, Ids.; 
antique calf, 12s. Zlmo. Edition, — Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco 
by Hayday, 7s. Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 

LYRA INNOCENTITJM. Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 
Foolscap Octavo Edition, — Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 10s. 6d. ; morocco by 
Hayday, 15s.; antique calf, 12s. ISmo. Edition, — Cloth, 6s.; morocco, 8s. 6d. 
S2mo. Edition, — Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 5s. ; morocco by Hayday, 7s. 
Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 

THE AUTHOR OF "THE CATHEDRAL." 
THE CATHEDRAL. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 32mo., with 
Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth Edition, with several 
new Poems, 32mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY ; or, The Way of Eternal Life. 32mo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

The above Three Volumes uniform, 32mo., neatly bound in morocco, 18s. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. ; 32mo., 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN DAYS ; or, The Old and New Creation. Second 
Edition, foolscap 8vo., 7s. 6d. 



MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Clergyman. Suggested hy the 
Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout the year. 2 vols, 
foolscap 8vo., cloth, 5s. each. 

THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 
and Holy day throughout the year. Cheap Edition, 18mo., cloth, Is. 

COXE'S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. Also 
selected Poems in a packet, sewed, Is. 

FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Smyttan. Second 

Edition, 16mo., Is. 



10 A NEW SERIES OF TALES. 



HISTORICAL TALES, illustrating tie chief events in Eccle- 
siastical History, British and Foreign, adapted for General Reading, Parochial 
Libraries, $c. In Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price Is. 

The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most important periods and 
transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient and modern times. 
They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular style, upon 
sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true estimate 
of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now 
regard Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly 
interesting and instructive episodes. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire Series, will be complete in itself, 
enabling persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale 
separately. 

Already published. 
No. 1.— THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Caecilius Viriathus. 
No. 2.— THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written during theDecian 

Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Church of Aries; and now 

done into English. 
No. 3.— THE CHIEF'S DAUGHTER; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 4.— THE LILY OF TIFLIS : a Sketch from Georgian Church History. 
No. 5.— WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 
No. 6.— THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church 

in the Seventeenth Century. 
No. 7.— THE RIVALS: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
No. 8.— THE CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
No. 9.— THE QUAY OF THE DIOSCURI: a Tale of Nicene Times. 
No. 10.— THE BLACK DANES. 
No. 11.— THE CONVERSION OF ST. VLADIMIR; or, The Martyrs of Kief. 

A Tale of the Early Russian Church. 
No. 12.— THE SEA-TIGERS: a Tale of Mediaeval Nestorianism. 
No. 13.— THE CROSS IN SWEDEN; or, The Days of King Ingi the Good. 
No. 14.— THE ALLELUIA BATTLE ; or, Pelagianism in Britain. 
No. 15.— THE BRIDE OF RAMCUTTAH : A Tale of the Jesuit Missions to 

the East Indies in the Sixteenth Century. 
No. 16.— ALICE OF FOBBING; or, The Times of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 
No. 17.— THE NORTHERN LIGHT: a Tale of Iceland and Greenland in the 

Eleventh Century. 
No. 18.— AUBREY DE L'ORNE ; or, The Times of St. Anselm. 
No. 19.— LUCIA'S MARRIAGE; or, The Lions of Wady-Araba. 
No. 20.— WOLFINGHAM; or, The Convict-Settler of Jervis Bay: a Tale of the 

Church in Australia. 

No. 21.— THE FORSAKEN; or, The Times of St. Dunstan. 

No. 22.— THE DOVE OF TABENNA.— THE RESCUE : A Tale of the Moorish 

Conquest of Spain. 
No. 23.— LARACHE : a Tale of the Portuguese Church in the Sixteenth Century. 
No. 24.— WALTER THE ARMOURER; or, The Interdict: a Tale of the Times 

of King John. 

No. 25.— THE CATECHUMENS OF THE COROMANDEL COAST. 
No. 26.— THE DAUGHTERS OF POLA. Family Letters relating to the Perse- 
cutlon of Diocletian, now first translated from an Istrian MS. 



NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
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ALICE LISLE : A Tale of Puritan Times. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 
THE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; ob, OXFORD DURING 

THE GREAT REBELLION. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

SOME YEARS AFTER : A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., cloth lettered, 7s. 

ATHELINE; or, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. A Tale. By 
Louisa Stewart, Author of *' Walks at Templecomhe," " Floating away," &c. 
2 vols., fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

MIGNONETTE: A SKETCH. By the Author of "The Curate of 

Holy Cross." 2 vols., fcap., cloth, 10s. 

STORM AND SUNSHINE; or, THE BOYHOOD OF HERBERT 
FALCONER. A Tale. By W. E. Dickson, M.A., Author of " Our Work- 
shop," &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 

AMY GRANT; or, THE ONE MOTIVE. A Tale designed 

, principally for the Teachers of the Children of the Poor. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE TWO HOMES. A Tale. By the Author of " Amy Grant." 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DAWN AND TWILIGHT. A Tale. By the Author of "Amy 

Grant," " Two Homes," &c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 

KENNETH; cm, THE REAR-GUARD OF THE GRAND 

ARMY. By the Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," " Heartsease," &c, &c. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s. 



TALES FOR THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF ENG- 
LAND. A Series of Tales adapted for Lending Libraries, Book Hawkers, &c. 

Fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations, strongly bound in coloured wrapper, Is. each. 

No. 12. The Tenants at Tinkers' End. 
No. 13. Windycote % Hall. 
No. 14. False Honour. 
No. 15. Old Jar vis's Will. 
No. 16. The Two Cottages. 
No. 17. Squitch. 
No. 18. The Politician. 
No. 19. Two to One. 
No. 20. Hobson's Choice. 
No. 21. Susan. 4d. 
No. 22. Mary Thomas; or,) 
Dissent at Evenl- 



No. 1. Mother and Son. 

No. 2. The Recruit A new Edition. 

No. 3. The Strike. 

No. 4. James Bright, the Shopman. 

No. 5. Jonas Clint. 

No. 6. The Sisters. 

No. 7. Caroline Elton ; or,^ 

Vanity and Jealousy. > Is. 
No. 8. Servants' Influence.) 
No. 9. The Railway Accident. 
No. 10. Wanted, a Wife, 
No. 11. Irrevocable. 



6d. 



&}«• 



" To make boys learn to read, and then to place no good \>ocfes» ^\&VckA\\«tt vsw&i % \A\ft , ^<a^««v 
an appetite, and leave nothing in the pantry save UTwnoteaome wad. v^wh* ^ V»^. n^v^^V^ 
upon it, they will eat rather than starve."— Sir W. Scott. 
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NEW PAROCHIAL BOOKS. 



CATECHETICAL WOEKS, Designed to aid the Clergy in Public 
Catechising. Uniform in size and type with the " Parochial Tracts." 

Already published in this Series. 



I. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Creed. 6d. 

II. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Lord's Prayer. 6d. 

III. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Ten Commandments. 6d. 

/ 

IV. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Sacraments. 6d. 

V. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Parables of the New Testament. 
Part I. Parables I.— XXI. Is. 

VI. Pabt II. Parables XXII. 

—XXXVII. Is. 

VII. Catechetical Notes on 

the Thirty- Nine Articles. Is. 6d. 



VIII. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the Litany. Is. 

IX. Catechetical Lessons on 

the Miracles of our Lord. Part I. 
Miracles I— XVII. Is. 

X. Part II. Miracles XVIII. 

—XXXVII. Is. 

XI. Catechetical Notes on 

the Saints' Days. Is. 

Questions on the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, throughout 
the Year ; edited by the Rev. T. L. 
Claughton, Vicar of Kidderminster. 
For the use of Teachers in Sunday- 
Schools. Two Parts, 18mo., cloth, each 
2s. 6d. 



COTTAGE PICTURES. Cottage Pictures from the Old Testament. 

Twenty-eight large Illustrations, coloured by hand. The set, folio, 7s. 6d. 

COTTAGE PICTURES from the New Testament, (uniform with 
above). The set of 28, 7s. 6d. 



SCRIPTURE PRINTS EOR PAROCHIAL USE. Printed in 

Sepia, with Ornamental Borders. Price One Penny each ; or the set in an orna- 
mental envelope, One Shilling. 



1. The Nativity. 

2. St. John Preaching. 

8. The Baptism of Christ. 

4. Jacob's Dream. 

5. The Transfiguration. 

6. The Good Shepherd. 



7. The Tribute-Money. 

8. The Preparation for the Cross. 

9. The Crucifixion. 

10. Leading to Crucifixion. 

11. Healing the Sick. 

12. The Return of the Prodigal. 



Ninety thousand have already been sold of these prints, 
mounted and varnished, 3d. each. 



They are also kept 



TALES AND ALLEGORIES reprinted from the 

Fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations. 



» PENNY POST. 



THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE. Is. 
THE HEARr-STONE. lOd. 
FAIRTON VILLAGE. 8d. 
FOOTPRINTS IN THE WILDER- 

NESS. 6d. 
TALES OF AN OLD CHURCH. 4cL 
MAKGARET OF CONWAY. 4d. 
MARY WILBRAM. 4d. 



MARION. 4d. 
MARY MERTON. 2d. 
THE TWO WIDOWS. 
LEFT BEHIND. 2d. 



2d. 



LITTLE TALES. 4d. 
LITTLE ALLEGORIES. 
\ 1ATEU& ¥kfcliE&. 2d. 



2d. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 13 



ANNALS OF ENGLAND. An Epitome of English History. From 

Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. 3 vols, 
fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, Ids. Recommended by the Examiners in the 
School of Modern History at Oxford. 

Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the deposition of Richard II. Cloth, 5s. 

Vol. II. From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles I. Cloth, 5s. 

Vol. III. From the Commonwealth to the Death of Queen Anne. Cloth, 5s. 

Each Volume is sold separately. 

" The book strikes oa as being most useful as a Handbook for teachers. It is just the sort of 
help for a tutor to have lying by him as a guide to his lecture. The main facts he will find 
marshalled in strict chronological order, and he will be assisted by references to the statute- 
book aud the old chronicles. The 'Annals' will, in short, supply the dry bones of an historical 
lecture, which each teacher must clothe for himself with life and spirit. But the work will also 
be highly useful to students, especially for the purpose of refreshing the memory and getting 
details into order, after the perusal of more regular narratives. We trust to see it extensively 
employed in the Universities. At Oxford it may be especially serviceable. A reliable guide to 
the original authorities, and one which gives its proper prominence to the early history, may, 
if it falls into the hands of either students or teachers, do something to dispel the illusion that 
English history can be profitably studied by beginning at the momentary overthrow of English 
nationality, and that, after all the labours of Turner, Lingard, Palgrave, Kemble, Lappenberg, 
and Pauli, David Hume still remains the one correct, orthodox, and unapproachable text-book 
for its study." — Saturday Rmiew. 

THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. With Notes by the Rev. W. E. 
Jelf, B.D., Author of "A Greek Grammar," &c. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
The Text separately, 5s. The Notes separately, 7s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDI M, with Notes, adapted to the use of Schools 
and Universities. By Thomas Mitchell, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 8s. 

The Plays may also be had separately, at 5s. each. 
CEdipus Tyrannus. 1 Ajax. 

(EDIPUS COLONEUS. I TllACHINIJE. 

Electra. I Antigone. 

Philoctetes. 

THUCYDIDES, with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geographical. By 
the late T. Arnold, D.D. With Indices hy the Rev. R. P. G. Tiddeman. 8vo. 
Complete, 3 volumes, 8vo., cloth lettered , £1 16*. 

MADVIG'S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for the Use 
of Schools. By Professor Madvig, with additions by the Author. Translated by 
the Rev. G. F. Woods, M.A. Uniform with J elf's " Greek Grammar." Fourth 
Edition, with an Index of Authors, 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the very beat Latin Grammar yet published in 
England. This new Edition contains an Index to the Authors quoted. 

JELFS GREEK GRAMMAR.— A Grammar of the Greek Language, 
chiefly from the text of Raphael Kiihner. Bv Wm. Edw. Jelf, M.A., Student 
of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. Third Edition. II. 10*. 
This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham / 

at Eton, King's College, London, and other public schools. 

A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 

specially designed to illustrate the differences of Idiom between those Languages 
and the English. By E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., late Head Master of Cheltenham 
Grammar-school. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS, frj Jcrtra fevxra*.v^ V, 

16*mo. Fifth Edition. Price Sixpence. 



14 THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 



A NEW SERIES of the Greek and Latin Classics for the use of 

Schools. 

" Mr. Parker is supplying a want long felt, in issuing a series of good classical 
texts, well edited, and in a cheap form. The expensiveness of our school-books is a 
crying evil, which cannot be too soon abated. It is absurd extravagance to put 
costly books into the hands of schoolboys, to be thumbed and torn to pieces, when 
cheaper ones would answer every useful purpose just as well. In this respect our 
neighbours on the Continent are far more rational than we are. We look with satis- 
faction upon Mr. Parker's efforts to bring about an amendment. Though we think it 
would have been better to announce the editor's name, we willingly bear testimony 
to the ability with which he has executed his task, and have much pleasure in recom- 
mending the Texts as suitable for school purposes." — Athenaum. 

GEEEK POETS. 

iEschylus 

Aristophanes. 2 vols. 

Euripides. 3 vols 

Or the 6 Plays only 

Sophocles 

Homeri Ilias 

Odyssea 

GREEK PROSE WRITERS. 

Aristotelis Ethica ... 

Demosthenes de Corona, et iEschines in Ctesiphontem 

Herodotus. 2 vols 

Thucydides. 2 vols 

Xenophontis Memorabilia 

— Anabasis 

LATIN POETS. 

Horatius ... • 

Juvenalis et Persius 

Lucanus 

Lucretius 

Phaedrus ... ... 

Virgilius 

LATIN PROSE WRITERS. 



Cicero De Officiis, de Senectute, et de Amicitia 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri V. 

Cornelius Nepos 

Livius. 4 vols. 

Sallustius 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 
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NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH NOTES. 15 



THE PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES, with English Notes by Members of 
the University of Oxford. Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 6s., or separately — 



*. d. 
Ajax (Text with Notes) . .10 

Electra 10 

CEdipus Rex . . . .10 
(Edipus Coloneus . . .10 

THE PLAYS OF ^SCHYLTJS, with English Notes by Members 
of the University of Oxford. Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 7s. 6d. 



s. d. 
Antigone . . . .10 
Philoctetes . . . .10 
Trachinise . . . .10 



Prometheus Vinctus (Text with 

Notes) . . . .10 
Septem Contra Thebas . .10 
Persse 10 



Agamemnon . • . .10 

Choephoras . . . .10 

Eumenides . . . .10 

Supplices . . . .10 

THE PLAYS OF EUBIPIDES, with English Notes by Members of 
the University of Oxford. Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 6s. 6d. 



Hecuba (Text with Notes) . 1 

Medea 10 

Orestes . . . .10 



Hippolytus . . . .10 
Phoenissae . . . .10 
Alcestis . . . .10 



years ago, we had put into our hands a portly 
8vo. volume, containing Porson's four Plays, 
without one word of English in the shape of 
notes; and we have no doubt the book cost 
nearer twenty than ten shillings, and after all 
was nothing near so useful as these neat little 
copies at One Shilling each."— Educational 
Times. 



"The notes contain sufficient information, 
without affording the pupil so much assistance 
as to supersede all exertion on his part." — 
AthencBum, Jan. 27, 1855. 

" Be all this as it may, it is a real benefit to 
public schoolboys to be able to purchase any 
Greek Play they want for One Shilling. When 
we were introduced to Greek Plays, about forty 

The Text of Sophocles separately. One vol., cloth, 3s. — The Notes, ditto, 3s. 

The Text of jEschylus separately. One vol., cloth, 3s. — The Notes, ditto, 3s. 6d. 

The Text of Euripides separately. One vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. — The Notes, ditto, 3s. 

Pocket Editions of the following have also been published with 
Short Notes. 

DEMOSTHENES. 
De Corona • • . . 2 | JEschines in Ctesiphontem . 2 

VIRGIL. 

The Bucolics . . . . 1 | The Georgics . . . .20 

The First Three Books of the ^Eneid, Is. 

HORACE. 

Odes and Epodes . . . 2 | Satires 10 

Epistles and Ars Foetica, Is. 
SALLUST . 
Jugurtha . . . . 1 6 I Catiline 

CORNELIUS NEPOS— Lives (with Short Notes). 
PHiEDRUS— Fables (ditto) . . . . . . .1 

HOMER— First Six Books of Iliad (ditto) .... 

LIVY, Books XXL— XXIV. (ditto) . Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; sewed, 
CICERO, Orationes in Catilinam (ditto), 16mo., sd., 

■ Oratio pro Milone (ditto), 16mo., sewed, 

CiESAR, De Bello Gallico, Bks. I.— III. (ditto), 16mo., sd. t . 
In the Press. 
Short Notes to Cicero De Senectxjtb, and A^iaTora^^ ^^Yw^yqjxv^ 
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16 THE LITERARY CSURCMMAN. 



THE LITERARY CHURCHMAN. A Journal devoted to the in- 
terest and advancement of Religious Literature. 

THE LITERARY CHURCHMAN was established in order to extend to Reli- 
gious Literature the advantages which General Literature already possessed in 
the Athenaum, Literary Gazette, Critic, and other similar journals. Previously, 
Religious Literature had been dependent for publicity on a few scattered notices in 
Newspapers or Religious Magazines ; while the weekly issue of some twenty or 
thirty works, bearing more or less on Religious subjects, proved an importance suffi- 
cient to demand a journal distinctly set apart for the interests of tbat class of pub- 
lications. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For the Year . . .8s. Od. I For Six Months . . 4s. Od. 

Ditto Free by post . . 10s. Od. | Ditto Free by post . . 5s. Od. 



THE PENNY POST. A Church of England Illustrated Magazine, 
issued Monthly. Price One Penny. 

Tbat this Magazine is wanted, a circulation of 22,000 copies of each number tes- 
tifies. It is the only Penny Magazine upholding sound Church principles. That it 
does good, and is appreciated, testimony whence it would be least expected, abun- 
dantly proves. But at the same time it must be borne in mind, that this is a small 
circulation for a Penny religious periodical. Those who differ, depend much upon 
their periodicals for inculcating doctrine hostile to the Church, and circulate thou- 
sands, where the Church of England, unfortunately, circulates only hundreds. 
MONTHLY.— ONE PENNY. 
Subscribers' names received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 



THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.— The times, it is readily al- 

lowed, have greatly changed since Sylvanus Urban first solicited public attention, 
but it may be fairly doubted whether the tastes and habits of thought of the edu- 
cated classes, to whom he addresses himself, have changed in a like degree. Hence 
he does not fear that History and Antiquities, in their widest sense, can ever become 
unpalatable to them, but, on the contrary, he is glad to mark an increased avidity 
in pursuing such studies. This is a state of things that he thinks he may claim 
a considerable share in bringing about, and the steady progress of which he is 
desirous of forwarding by all available means. He alludes to the growing appre- 
ciation of the Past, as the key to the understanding of the Present, and (in a sense) 
of the Future, as testified by the formation of Archaeological and Literary Societies, 
which have already achieved much good, and may do still more ; and as a means to 
that end, he devotes a portion of his pages every month, under the titles of " Anti- 
quarian and Literary Intelligencer," to a record of their progress. 

It has ever been the desire of Sylvanus Urban to see his Correspondence 
a leading feature in his pages, and he has the gratification of reckoning many of 
the most erudite men of the time as his fellow- workers, who have, through him, 
conveyed an invaluable amount of knowledge to the world. He myites those of the 
present day to imitate them. Another important feature has been, and will be, the 
Obituary, to the completeness of which he requests friends or relatives to con- 
tribute by communicating fitting notices of eminent persons daily removed by the 
hand of death from among us. 

All Communication* to be addressed to Mr. UBBAN,*TUSTBAK1>,V£. 



